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CHAPTER I. 

THE WOMAN I LOVED— MARIAN. 

My mother was very anxious that I should 
marry. This was not an extraordinary wish, — ^I 
was an only son. With me, if I died unmarried, 
would perish the ancient line of the Spencers of 
Speynings. Speynings itself would pass to another 
branch of the family who bore another name. 
There would be no more Spencers of Speynings, 
but Hursts of Spejmings. The alliteration would 
be destroyed, and the charm broken. From the 
time I was at college the necessity which imposed 
marriage on me had been dinned into my ears. 
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Entire freedom of choice was granted me within 
the following limita My bride must be well 
educated, well principled, and well bom. If she 
were rich it was well, but wealth was not indis- 
pensable. 

To fulfil this laudable purpose, my mother care- 
fully and successively invited all the eligible young 
ladies of the neighbourhood to stay at Speynirigs, 
on long periodical visits during my vacations. 
She then declared that a ward of hers who lived 
with us, was in want of a companion in her rides 
and drives and walks. It was natural, she said, 
that Fanny Egerton should require more lively 
associates than an old woman like herself. My 
mother did not do Berself justice. In the first 
place, she was not an old woman ; in the next, as 
Fanny tjonfided to me, she was far more agreeable 
to talk to than any girl in the neighbour- 
hood. However, Fanny had sufficient tact not 
to appear perverse." She allowed it to be sup- 
posed that sharing her daily drive, for a week 
at a time, with blue-eyed Laura Conyers was 
pleasant, though Laura was more dull than a 
fashionable novel; she played duets with exem- 
plary patience with Emma Danvers, who was 
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music mad; and she would ride for hours with 
Nora Compton, who was a Di Vernon aa regards 
equestrian exploits. Poor Fanny! she would 
willingly have exchanged the society of these 
damsels in their most mirthful moods to have had 
one half-hour's conversation with my mother — 
and she was right. It was the most pleasant 
companionship in the world. Unlike most elderly 
women, my mother had retained a liveliness of 
imagination, a buoyancy of temper, a youth of 
heart, that neither age, delicate health, nor a life 
chequered by many trials could dim or chill. In all 
the essential attributes of youth she was young, f 

I have often thought that my disinclination to 
marry, the imperviousness with which I bore 
feminine attacks on my peace, were to be attri- 
buted to the charms of my home. Fanny's liveli- 
ness, my mother's tender and sympathetic indul- 
gence, gave life a sweetness at Speynings which 
left me nothing to wish for. 

I had travelled on the continent; I had seen 
the most beautiful women in Paris, Vienna, and 
Bome. I had been in love, as in duty bound, at 
each place, but none of these inclinations had led 
me to take the inevitable step. No woman had 
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inspired me with that feeling which is, I think, 
inseparable from a real love, the yearning for a 
home shared with the woman one loves. I never 
longed to see Leonie de Fierville's face at break- 
fast, and I never returned from a long mountain 
expedition while I was in Italy with any wish 
that on my return, I could see the smile of 
Fiamma Altoviti illuminating my hearth. As to 
Adelheid Falkenstein, I always drew my breath 
more freely out of her imperial and exacting 
presence, though I was such an adoring slave 
while in it. 

Nor did I, that pleasant morning, after my two 
years' travels, when I came down to breakfast, 
and saw my mother's eyes sparkle as I entered, 
and heard Fanny's joyous voice bid me good 
morning, retain the faintest recollection of Leonie*s 
bright eyes, the faultless profile of Fiamma, or 
the Zenobia bearing of Adelheid. 

Fanny was in her riding-habit, and I could not 
help smiling when I found, in the course of con- 
versation, that she was going to invite Nora 
Compton to spend a few days with us. It was 
too early, I thought, to interrupt our peaceful 
home circle ; nevertheless I offered to accompany 
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her, and immediately afterwards the horses were 
brought roimd, and we mounted. 

"I cannot understand, Fanny," said I, as we 
rode along, " why my mother thinks it necessary 
to spoil our comfortable trio by the admission of 
anyone else. Surely you have no pleasure in 
talking to a rough, noisy girl like Nora." 

" A certain degree of pleasure, for I like her ; 
but I should not wish to invite her for my own 
sake, but your mother wishes it, and that is 
enough for me. Besides, I sometimes think I 
am too much for her; she is so very delicate, 
Hubert; more so than formerly — have you not 
noticed it ? " 

My heart simk ; I hxhdL observed it, but attri- 
buted the paler cheek, the slighter figure, to the 
inevitable progress of time, not to any increase of 
illness. 

Fanny saw I was moved, and changed the con- 
versation, 

" Do you think Nora handsome ? " 

"Handsome?'* 

" Surely she is handsome with those beautiful 
features and complexion, and that smooth black 
hair folded round her head like black satin." 
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" Possibly,** I said, indifferently ; " suppose we 
canter now." 

We arrived. I remember as I walked through 
the hall my spur caught against a child's toy 
which had been carelessly left there, and I nearly 
fell 

"I am sorry," exclaimed Fanny, "for I see by 
this toy Mrs. Villars is arrived." 

I did not ask her to explain this speech, for at 
this moment we entered the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Villars was the eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Compton. She was a widow. She had been 
married before I went to college, and had been 
a widow two years. I had never seen her. 

We entered the room. By the window sat a 
lady ; she had a child on her knee, and was stoop- 
ing down over him, showing him a picture book ; 
her fair wavy hair fell so low down on her cheek 
I could not distinguish her features, but the out- 
line of the bending figure was grace itself. Such 
imdulating willowy lines are seldom seen in an 
English figure. 

The next moment Nora rushed in, and intro- 
duced me to her sister, Mrs. Villars. The lady 
looked up and bowed. What a lovely face ! The 
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eyes were large and bright, violet-coloured, with 
brown eyelashes ; the mouth was rather wide, 
but very red, and set in curves of arch and 
"/oW/^re" meaning; the cheek was dimpled and 
rounded like a young girFs; but the brow was 
thoughtful, and under the eye were lines which 
showed that girlhood was put away, and that a 
woman's cares had commenced. 

While Nora laughed and talked to Fanny, who 
was somewhat absent and fidgety, sq at least it 
seemed to me, I had full leisure to contemplate the 
enchanting pictuse before me. The child so eflFec- 
tually occupied its mother, that she could not speak 
to anyone else, and it was best for me that it was 
so. How could I have talked at such a moment ? 

It seems cynical to remark it, but I have 
observed that a pretty woman is never so kind 
and complaisant to her child as before strangers. 
Not, as may be vulgarly imagined, to exalt their 
opinion of her maternal love; but that a win- 
some form never takes such lithe attitudes as in 
the tender caresses and struggles, half play and 
half aflFection, which take place on such occasions. 
A romping child rumples the hair, and displays 
most unconsciously its bright waving luxuriance, 
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or drags up a sleeve and exhibits a round white 
arm, or (profane imp) nestles in a throat which 
is white as a 8wan*s ; and all these accidents 
add much to the impression made by a beautiful 
woman. 

Mrs. Villars was quite aware of these ad- 
vantages, and failed not to make use of them. 
Only for a short time, however. The child was 
tenderly caressed, and then dismissed. She 
turned to me. 

"Those young ladies seem to have so much 
to converse about, Mr. Spencer, that perhaps 
you will have time to walk with me round the 
garden. I will show you the improvementa" 

She took up carelessly a veil of black lace 
which was on the table, threw it lightly over 
her head, and passed out through the verandah 
into the garden. 

Heavens ! how beautiful she was ! How much 
more lovely is the beauty of some women than 
that of others. Fanny was remarkably pretty, a 
fair Saxon-looking girl; Nora's face and figure 
were celebrated : what was it that gave Mrs. 
Yillars, whose features were more irregular, whose 
complexion was far less youthful, her peerless 
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and transcendant beauty? They might please, 
she charmed. Long study and natural grace gave 
her manners and appearance the most exquisite 
softness. To this was added a low musical voice, 
suflScient intelligence to know exactly what t6 
say and what to leave unsaid, and more tact than 
I have ever seen in any other woman. It was 
this which attracted all who came within reach 
of her influence. Nature had endowed her with 
that organisation, at once flexible and strong, which 
is s.upposed to belong peculiarly to the feline race, 
and with it she had the same sportive and graceful 
pliancy. Her head was low and broad ; phre- 
nologists would have pronounced it of that shape 
which gives most scope to the organs of caution 
and acquisitiveness^ but it was not depressed at 
the temples ; the sympathetic and perceptive part 
of our faculties' was well though less powerfully 
represented. This is the tjrpe which from time 
immemorial belongs to the women who enchant 
men. The Lamia type. But this is a digression. 
I walked with Mrs. Villars in the garden : she 
pointed out to me the changes and improvements 
in the gardens and shrubberies of the Grange, 
and floated rather than trod through the green 
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endoBoies, and oTer the nised lawn. Her Ihtle 
bojT, who had oome down again, flattered bj ns ; 
I heard the m^iy laughter of the two girls in the 
drawing-room ; there was s(»nething nnntterably 
fragrant in the flowers^ and it seemed to me as 
if a bit of Paradise had fedlen firom the skies into 
this lonely squire s boose in DeTonshire. She 
spoke, but I was monosyllabic in my answers. I 
could enjoy, but could not speak. At last Fanny 
ran out Her quick step grated on my ears. 

" I have ordered the horses, Hubert/' she said ; 
'' I cannot stay longer.* 

^ When does Miss Compton come ? " 

** Not yet, she says ** 

"Do not let her delay her visit on my 
account," said Mrs. Yillars, in her rich melan- 
choly Yoioe. *' Mamma and I will take care of 
each other." 

** No, another time will do just as welL" 

Fanny shook hands with Mrs. ^Hilars, and bade 
her adieu. I noticed there was something aggres- 
sive in the manner of both. I had a sort of des- 
perate feeling that I could not say good-by 
without leaving some door open, making some 
opportunity by means of which I could return 
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sooner than it would have been otherwise decorous 
to do. How wildly my thoughts flew from point 
to point as we advanced to the horses, my very 
eagerness to effect my purpose confusing me 
and distracting me as to the choice of means. I 
stammered, I hesitated. I began a hundred sen- 
tences without finishing any. At last Mrs. Villars, 
as if she penetrated my wish, and kindly sought 
to gratify it, said : 

" One of my first visits will be to Mrs. Spencer, 
but as it may be some days before I can go, will 
you ask her to send me the flower-seeds she pro- 
mised me the last summer I was here ? " 

I could have fallen down, and kissed her feet. 
" I will bring them to-morrow," I said to myself, 
but I only bowed and took leave. I mounted 
Fanny, and then, as we rode slowly on through 
the park, turned back and caught a last glimpse 
of the floating white dress and of the black veil 
over the shining hair. 

Fanny and I w^e silent as we rode home. 
She, poor child, had <5ommenoed talking, but 
finding her efforts at conversation entirely un- 
availing had desisted. I was gratefd to her. I 
did not desire to break through the silence (filled 
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with eodbuanted Tevenes) ia wliidi I had wrapped 
wjwM away fix«i the past and the presoit, and 
whkh^ with a golden mist enreloped the fbtme. 
When we reached Speynings, Fanny went at once 
into the faonae, boi I loitered till dinner time 
among the terraces. It was Lite when I entered. 
The glorious vision which the air and sunshine 
bad called forth had Csuled into the twilight 

I found my mother and Fanny together. My 
mother looked a little serious and a little dis- 
appointed 

" I am. so sorry Nora cannot come," she said. 

" Her visit is only delayed," I answered in- 
differently; "by-the-by, Mrs. Villars asked me 
to remind you of some flower-seeds you promised 
her/' 

" Yes, Fanny has told me : I will send them to- 
morrow to the Grange.'* 

There was no more to be said. I had so esta- 
blished my reputation as a declared enemy to 
morning visits that I could not offer to take them. 
I was silent and thoughtful When I looked up 
I found my mother's eyes fixed most earnestly on 
me. 

My mother was not at all handsome. She 
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could not have been so even in her youthful days. 
Her eyes were the only remarkable — and by re- 
markable I do not mean beautiful — feature in her 
face. Neither in colour nor shape could they be 
called pretty. They were pale blue, and some- 
what small, though bright, but the expression 
was peculiar. Usually they had a frank, intelli- 
gent expression, as innocent and confiding as the 
look of a tame bird ; but at times they deepened 
into the most startling intentness. Stendahl teUs 
us that in the East there is a tradition which 
refers to this singular power in the eyes. The 
Arabs say that when the angels walked the earth 
among the sons and daughters of men, they knew 
each other under their mortal garb by this pecu- 
liar glance. 

Most women's eyes betray their sex, either by 
a veiled or a conscious look. My mother's eyes 
were sexless. They had not more softness than 
would have become a man's, they had not more 
fire than might have flashed from a woman's. At 
this moment they were prophetic. 

People talk of the wonders of mesmerism, of 
spiritual manifestation through gifted mediums : 
what can be more wonderful than the intuitive 
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knowledge which we sometimes obtain of the 
feelings of another ? I felt as certain as if she 
had spoken, that my mother did not like Mrs. 
Villars, and would disapprove of my cultivating 
an intimacy with her. 

" Why do you not like Mrs. Villars ?" I asked, 
pursuing my own thoughts, imconscious of the 
abruptness of my remark. It tallied, however, 
too much with her own secret thoughts to seem 
abrupt. Fanny blushed scarlet, my mother 
turned pale. 

"Why should you think we dislike Mrs 
ViUars?" 

" Do you mean to say I am mistaken ? " 

"You have almost obtained second sight, if 
you can read my thoughts in that way. I will 
not say I dislike Mrs. Villars, for I scarcely know 
her. She left the Grange very young, when her 
parents went abroad, and returned twelve years 
afterwards a married woman. She visited her 
parents rarely, and this is the first time I have 
ever had the opportunity of seeing her. She 
arrived about six months ago. Yet by that free- 
masonry which reveals one woman to another, I 
should say she was a dangerous person.** 
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" From her marvellous beauty ? — I agree with 
you." 

'^ Marvellous beauty!" exclaimed Famiy. "She 
has not a good feature in her face, except her 
eyes. She is not young, and looks absolutely 
plain sometimes." 

My lips curled at this feminine jealousy. 

" I think her looks variable," said my mother ; 
" but I do not deny that she is at times wonder- 
fully beautiful But her beauty is dangerous, for 
she is artful, selfish, and cold-hearted. I should 
be sorry if any one I loved, loved her, for that 
love, under the happiest circumstances, would only 
lead to disappointment and misery." 

"My dear mother," said I, taking her hand, 
*' it is very well for Fanny to speak disparagingly 
of her fiiend's sister ; it may proceed from a dis- 
interested jealousy on her friend's account — ^but 
you?" 

"Did you think I spoke from jealousy?" and 
something of scorn passed over her face. It was 
instantly checked, and with a caressing motion 
habitual to her, she passed her hand over my 
cheek, and said, tenderly, "My dearest, do not 
think me prejudiced; I am quite willing you 
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should judge for yourselt I will call on Mrs. 
Villars to-morrow." 

I was so confident of my power, so certain that 
if it were in human possibility to grant me a wish 
my mother would have moved heaven and earth 
to do it, that I did not feel particularly flattered at 
my triumph. I was too much accustomed to her 
indulgence, and too much spoilt by it, not to take 
this proof — ^heaven knows I had daily and hourly 
proofs of it — with the most passive indifference. 
I left the room ; I wished to be alone to distin- 
guish what was in my heart. "I adore my 
mother/* I thought, "and I love Fanny; but 
there is a point beyond which they cannot step. 
It is folly to think that after having seen Mrs. 
Villars once I can have other feelings for her but 
admiration, but that admiration belongs to an 
order of sensations over which no human being 
can have the least control, I have nothing to do 
with their measurement of her value, or they 
with my appreciation of her worth. I feel that 
she and I are in a region beyond their reacL 
I will never name her again." The very tenor 
of these reflections ought to have convinced 
me that I was entering a perilous path, but 
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I was unconscious of it — I was dazzled, besotted, 
blind 

Beloved as I was by my mother, few sons had 
actually lived so little with a parent. I had been 
taken abroad when a child, and sent to my father, 
who resided there. He had been separated &om 
my mother soon after my birth. 

There had been a great disparity in position 
between my parents. He was the second son of 
a second son of a good coimty family, and con- 
nected with the peerage. She was the daughter 
of a wealthy farmer. My father was staying in 
the neighbourhood of her home, studying with 
a private tutor. As I have said, she could never 
have been beautiful, or even pretty. She was 
tall, thin, fair, but her figure was ordinary, her 
face freckled. She possessed no luxuriance of 
bloom to deck out ordinary features, yet some 
great charm she must have possessed, for he fell 
desperately in love with her, and for that love 
braved the displeasure of his pareitts and married 
her. Both her friends and his, were equally dis- 
pleased at the matcL Her father, who had 
always been harsh and unkind to her, for no 
fault of hers, but that she was a girl instead of 
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a boy, disinherited her for this act, and for thus 
having abandoned her own sphere and her own 
people for a penniless sprig of nobility. His 
friends excommunicated him for having mixed 
the blue blood of the Spencers with this plebeian 
source, where there was not even the excuse of 
beauty to palliate his folly. 

I remember my father well He was verj' 
handsome ; fine features, a dark, clear complexion, 
beautiful curly hair, patrician hands and feet, and 
manners which were perfection. But never did a 
more ornamented casket contain a more thorough 
bit of tinsel It seems imfilial to say so, but this 
impression is indelible. With him my childhood 
was unhappy, my boyhood miserable, and the 
faults which have cursed my manhood are, I must 
believe, owing to his neglect. I was never the 
object of his care, or the subject of his discipline. 
My selfishness was encouraged by his, and his 
example fostered my weakness in right, and my 
obstinacy in wrong. If he did not " write like an 
angel, and talk like poor Poll," he talked as a 
man of the most exquisite sensibility, and acted 
with a hardness which was almost fabuloua I 
never could imagine what had at first attracted 
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him to my mother. I could understand her better; 
she was young, left to herself, and without a 
mother. Thrown into the society of a young man 
of great personal beauty, his refined manners, and 
apparently noble character, seemed the realised 
ideal of her fairest imaginations. She was well 
educated, and solitude had deepened and exalted 
her character. He saw the impression he had 
made, and at first had probably no other intention 
than to beguile the time which his father had 
obliged him to devote to study, but as is inevit- 
able in the association of human beings, the 
stronger, truer character attained ascendancy over 
the feebler, false one. He had sufficient intelli- 
gence to see that this young woman possessed a 
truth and simplicity of disposition, a warmth of 
heart, and a magnamity of character which was as 
rare as it was precious. The great power of her 
love magnetised him, and for awhile his weak 
nature wore an aspect which seemed worthy of 
hers. They married, and were of course at once 
disowned by their relations. 

At first they lived in obscure lodgings in London. 
Soon after marriage the two characters began to feel 
the wide gulf which existed between them. Adver- 

2 
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sity is a great test. SelfishDess, hardheartednees, 
and falsehood were mated to generosity, tender- 
ness, and truth. Had the wife possessed a particle 
of artifice, she might perhaps have maintained 
for a short time longer her power over him, but 
she was totally devoid of it She was frank to 
a fault. Her intelligence was keen enough to 
detect the hoUowness of the love oflFered to her, 
and the recoil was proportionate to the love she 
had given. He said his home was wretched, and 
acted on this assertion by abandoning it, two 
months before my birth, in company with a 
French actress, with whom he went to Italy. 

His uncle, on hearing this last escapade of his 
worthless nephew, came up to town to see the 
poor deserted yoimg wife. He became, as all who 
knew her became, strongly attached to her, and 
furious against her husband. He was an eccentric 
but clever man, and understood that the Tn^aaJr- 
liance which had caused such a storm in his 
brother's family was, in fact, on the side of the 
noble affectionate heart which had gi^en its pure 
gold for such vile metal. 

He was the head of the Spencers, had married 
a rich heiress, and had no family. With the ex- 
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ception of Speynings, which he could not alienate, 
he had the power of leaving his property where 
he pleased. He and his wife took my mother 
home with them, and supplied to her the place of 
the husband who had deserted her and the father 
who had disinherited her. At his death he left 
all he was possessed of to her, with the exception 
of an annuity to my father, to be paid to him on 
condition of his never returning to England or 
claiming Speynings; and he made an arrangement 
with my grandfather to allow my mother to reside 
there, and to administer the estate in trust for 
me, but only to be my heritage after her death. 
She was free to marry again, should she become 
a widow, and even the bequest to me was limited 
to her pleasure. My uncle died when I was five 
years old. When my father heard of the will his 
rage knew no bounds, and his first act was an 
unpardonable oue. Actuated by the most iniqui- 
tous spirit of revenge, and knowing how my 
mother was wrapped up in me, he sent for me. 
Law was on his side, and I was yielded up to 
him. 

His next step was inspired by the same evil 
spirit, but the consequences were less fatal The 
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FreDch actress had loDg left him, and he had 
devoted his leisure time to paioting, for which he 
had some talent He was at Vienna when my 
uncle died. He immediately burnt his palette 
and brushes, and as the greatest mortification he 
could inflict upon the family who had so injured 
him, joined a house of business in Vienna. The 
name of Spencer was seen attadied to two Jewish 
names, and figured among the Go. of a mercantile 
firm. His speculations were fortunate^ and he 
became rich. He did not, however, long enjoy 
his wealth. He died when I was about fourteen. 
By his will I was not to inherit a farthing of his 
property till I was five-and-twenty. The money 
was not to be touched till then by me, or for my 
use, but reserved for the purposes of the house of 
business till that time, when I was to make my 
choice either of joining it, or of realising my for- 
tune and leaving it. Till then I was dependent 
for everything on my mother ; but I was only to 
reside with her during alternate holidays, and I 
was to travel for two years before I was twenty- 
one. 

This spirit of animosity against her which died 
but with his death, was an acute grief to my poor 
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mother; but she was obliged to submit. She 
loved me passionately as the pulse of her life, the 
idol of her being, and I loved her, or rather, 
thought I loved her devotedly. My neglected 
childhood had made me delicate and sickly, and 
the languor of ill health made me appear to her 
partial eyes of a gentler, finer character than I 
really was. I was like my father in person, but 
apparently of a more affectionate disposition and 
of a sweeter nature. In me, and in my future 
career, she garnered up every hope and centered 
every dream of life. My poor, poor mother ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WOMAN I LOVED — MAEIAN. 

The next morning I refused to accompany my 
mother and Fanny when they announced that 
they were going to take the flower-seeds to Mrs. 
Villai's. Fanny looked innocently pleased, but I 
could not deceive my mother. She sighed and 
drew down her veil, and gave the order to 
drive on. 

It was about an hour afterwards that I heard 
the sound of wheels coming up the avenue. 
From the couch on which I sat near the library 
window I could command a view of the approach 
to the house. I was reading Browning's " Pretty 
Woman," and was dreaming over the line 

All the face composed 'of flowers, 

as a pony carriage came in sight. It was Mrs. 
Villars and her little boy. She was driving her- 
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self, and I had the satisfaction of observing her 
inimitable grace as she drove up to the door. 
The servant informed her, I suppose, his mistress 
was out, for after a pause and a glance up at the 
different windows, she drove off I unconsciously 
and mechanically followed. I could have given 
no reason why, but I found myself at the lodge 
gate as she drew up before it. I was out of 
breath from the speed with which I had crossed 
the lawn and meadows by a direct path while she 
had driven round the circuitous one. 

She stopped instantly. 

"I have called on your mother," she said; 
" mamma sent me off this morning with a mes- 
sage to Mrs. Spencer. To console Nora for not 
coming here, I was to ask Mrs. Spencer if she 
could spare Miss Egerton to us for a few days." 

" My mother will be soiTy to have missed you, 
for she has gone to the Grange this morning." 

" I am very sorry ; but if I make haste, I may 
perhaps overtake her." 

She whipped her little ponies with great energy; 
but whether they resented this peremptoriness or 
disliked the previous pause, or from what other 
cause I know not, after a little preHminary fretting 
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and consulting with each other, they commenced 
a series of kicks and plunges which threatened 
destmction to the little carriage and inmiinen^ 
danger to its occupants. I sprang over the fence 
which separated the field fixMn the road, and held 
the horses' heads while the groom lifted out the 
child and Mr& Yillars, who seemed almost too 
frightened to stir. After a little discipline, alter- 
nated with a little soothing, the ponies hecame 
quiet ; but she would not get in again. 

" I am not afraid for myself," she said, " but for 
HaiTy, Mr. Spencer." 

She looked pale, and her sweet face was turned 
imploringly to me. 

"But can you walk three miles 1" I asked. 

** yes ; and I dare say I shall meet with some 
one who will carry Harry, if he gets tired. Shall 
I ask the man here ?" 

I smiled, for I knew the lodgekeeper was out, 
and that the duty must devolve on me. I ex- 
plained this, and, with many apologies for taking 
up my time, she consented to avail herself of my 
escort. 

The groom, looking very black, and muttering 
observations which did not sound complimentary 
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to Mrs. Villars's mode of driving, was sent home 
with the little carriage. He was evidently jealous 
for the reputation of his horses, and this unwonted 
exhibition of self-will on their part, he attributed 
to some provocation given intentionally to them. 
For my part, I blessed them. 

What a walk that was! How much in the 
sudden intimacy which the ciicumstances pro- 
duced she told me of herself, her position — sug- 
gested, rather than told, but impressing it only 
the more forcibly on my imagination. She had 
travelled with her parents, from the age of twelve, 
and had resided many years in Italy. This ex- 
plained something piquant and uncommon in her 
speech and manner, which is only to be found in 
the effect of foreign life upon some English con- 
stitutions, and accounted for the grace and expres- 
sion with which our language fell from her lips : 
the enchanting tones gave something of southern 
warmth and richness to our cold northern idiom. 
The " Harry" to her child was like a drop of dew 
falling from a rose. The elder brother had died 
of consumption abroad. Her parents had been 
induced to remain in Italy for fear of the same 
complaint manifesting itself in her. A short time 
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before their return she married Mr. Yillars. Not 
a word of complaint passed her lips; but her 
marriage had evidently not been a happy one. 
What circumstances had led to the marriage she 
did not mention, but I inferred it was not the 
choice of her heart. There evidently had been 
repression, suffering, and isolation, in her fate. A 
long illness of her husband had terminated &tally, 
and she had found herself a widow two years 
before. I thus met with her free, but ahnost 
destitute. She had accepted her mother s invita- 
tion to spend some time with her, as soon as her 
husband's affairs had been wound up, and she had 
now been residing some time at the Grange. 

By the time we had reached it, my heart was 
in a tumult of pity, love, sympathy for the grace- 
ful victim beside me. 

The arrival of the carriage without her daugh- 
ter had alarmed Mrs. Compton, and our arrival 
was hailed by her with the greatest joy. I had 
saved her daughter's life, for thus she exaggerated 
the simple service I had done her ; and she there- 
fore welcomed me with the most overflovring 
demonstrations of delight She would not hear 
of my going home for dinner. I remained. Mrs. 
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Villars was less demonstrative than her mother, 
but her manners wore an appearance of gentle 
gratitude, which was precious beyond words to 
me. I did not feel that this was ther second time 
I had seen her, but as if all my life had tended 
to this acquaintance, and had been a preparation 
for it ; so that my love sprang to life vigorous, 
eager, mature. 

In the evening Mrs. Villars sang. She chose 
some simple NeapoUtan songs. Her voice was of 
that vibrating and rich tone which gives such 
effect to those wild racy melodies. She had 
twisted some jessamine in her hair, which suited 
well the chastened softness of her mien. But 
indeed that graceful head would have looked 
equally lovely adorned by a wreath of flowers or 
a bandeau of diamonds. When I left the Grange 
I was engaged to drive with Mrs. Compton the 
next day to Raynham Abbey, an interesting ruin 
about nine miles off, which the families of the 
neighbourhood visited as an object for a day of 
pleasure, or for a gay picnic, whenever they had 
friends staying with them. 

My walk home by moonlight that night I shall 
never forget. Picture to yourself the moving 
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pageant of a Boman triumph, the banners, the 
music, the strange adjuncts, all harmonizing with, 
and at the same time adding a glory, to the 
victorious central figure, and you will have an 
idea of what my feelings were, and with what 
jubilant ecstacy they surrounded and bore up, as 
it were, the image of Marian Yillars. It seemed 
like exchanging victory for defeat when I left the 
luminous meadows over which I had passed on 
my way from the Grange, and entered the shadowy 
gloom of the avenue which led to Speynings. It 
was still early, and I thought I saw a light in my 
mother's room, but I did not as usual go in. 

I had a deep conviction that in this turning- 
point of my life I should not find sympathy in 
the heart which hitherto had never denied it to 
me. It was a fsttal error. 

The next moming^s early engagement prevented 
my breakfasting at home. I had only a moment 
to read my letters and say good morning to my 
mother and Fanny ; and thus, in the most uncon- 
scious and accidental manner, many days passed 
without any home intercourse. What was thought 
of these perpetual absences I never paused to 
inquire. I was floating down a stream too softly 
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and smoothly to be aware of the rapidity with 
which I was borne upon it. Three weeks after I 
had first seen Mrs. Villars, I was desperately pas- 
sionately in love with her, and a wall seemed to 
have arisen between me and the inmates of my 
home. Nothing had been said, nothing done; 
I never named her name to them, nor was she 
named to me. • The usual tenor of life went on both 
at the Grange and at Speynings, but visits between 
the ladies of the two houses became rarer and 
rarer. A voluminous correspondence was carried 
on betwixt Nora and Fanny, and that was alL 

I had noticed that, since my return, Fanny, 
though always pleasant and good-natured, had 
avoided me almost pertinaciously. At any other 
time this would have piqued me, but now it 
rather suited me. There was something very 
childlike in Fanny ; in my boyhood her archness 
and simplicity had sometimes delighted, some- 
times tormented me. When a lad is advancing 
to manhood the raillery of a lively innocent girl 
is often a positive nuisance to him. My senti- 
mentality was wont to divert Fanny extremely, 
and was the cause of unfailing quarrels between 
us; but when I became older I assumed, in 
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virtue of my five years' seniority, a protective 
and paternal manner, which was an effectual 
shield against her ; I treated her as a little girl^ 
and she was so slight and small for her age, that 
it did not seem as absurd as it was, to do so. 

On my return I found her grown and developed 
in person. Very pretty she always had been, but 
she was now rounding into blooming womanhood, 
and to most men would have been singularly 
attractive. To me, however, she would still have 
been the girl to be patronised and kept at a 
distance, had I not found, on my return, there was 
no chance of the old familiar jests and gamea 
She was still " Fanny," and I was still " Hubert ;" 
but in all else our intercourse was changed. It 
was she who was reserved, and I could not esta- 
blish the old fraternal familiarity. 

My vanity would at any other time have 
whispered a flattering reason, but I was soon too 
much pre-occupied to reflect on the cause of the 
change, though I noticed the change itself. I 
remember, one day, at the Grange, that Mrs. 
Compton noticed how changed Miss Egerton was. 

" She is quite a quiet, silent girl now, and she 
used to be so lively and clever," was her remark. 
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Nora was in the room^ and she looked at me 
with a strange pertinacity in her look, and the 
colour deepened in her face. 

I was silent ; I heard, but was too absorbed in 
watching Mrs. ViUars, who was writing a letter, to 
reply. 

She looked up, and said, smiling : 

** Remember, mamma, that Miss Egerton is just 
at that awkward age of transition, between a child 
and a girl, which some natures find it so difficult 
to pass through. If she gives way to her natural 
— ^what shall I call it ? — ^love of fun, she fears she 
would be thought a little girl, and she has not 
yet learned the art of young-lady liveliness. Very 
few girls are sensible grown women from their 
cradles, like you, Nora dear." 

Nora did not seem to appreciate the compli- 
ment, and curled her lip, but she was silent. 
Let me, however, ask any candid person if 
Mrs. Villars's remark, kind and considerate as 
it seemed, was not very disenchanting to its 
subject It divested Fanny's timid retiringness 
of any charm whatever, to treat it as pure awk- 
wardness. 

No doubt the conversation was reported to 
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Fanny by Nora^ and Ae became mote and more 
still and taciturn in my presence. All the name- 
less little charms which a woman so prettily dis- 
j^ys when she has a confidence in herself that 
she does please, are shut up and curled away 
ruthlessly when she feels she is not done justice 
to. The sea-anemone, with its delicate colouring 
and exquisite form, rising to tiie surface of the 
water, is not more different from the gelatinous 
and coagulated lump which sinks to the bottom 
of the pool, than the woman who knows she is 
admired and the same woman when she feels she 
is not. 

My mother loved Fanny too much to " pr6ner '* 
her to me ; but she felt somewhat impatient at 
my utter blindness to a beauty which was acknow- 
ledged by all, and at my insensibility to the sweet- 
ness of a nature so entirely truthful and so pro- 
foimdly affectionate. This impatience was rarely 
manifested, but when it was, it did Fanny disser- 
vice ; it hardened me against her, and excited me to 
think that my mother s jealousy for her prot^g^e, 
rendered her unjust to Mrs. Villars's attractions. 
' Almost daily I found myself in the beautiful 
little morning-room at the Grange, alone with 
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Marian Villars. The child playing in and out of 
the room took oflf from the feeling of our being 
left alone ; at the same time^ for all intents and 
purposes, we were alona They were mornings 
over which the primal air of Eden seemed to blow. 
We did not speak much, but there was the most 
perfect accord in all that we said. The modest 
intelligence, the graceful imagination, the refined 
taste, rather betrayed than shown, completed the 
impression made by a beauty which I have never 
seen equalled. I watched her moving about the 
room, "A spirit, yet a woman too," diffusing light, 
as it seemed to me, by the mere fact of her pre- 
sence, and drank deeper and deeper of the fatal 
cup which she held out to me. 

She usually dressed in the lightest colours, 
generally in white, and the fair hair was always 
arranged with the most careless simplicity, some- 
times gathered up into a net, but usually allowed 
to wave loosely round her face. " Elle 4tait plus 
femme que lea autres femmea ;" and this con- 
stituted her principal charm. Very young girls 
are so unconscious, that they become almost sex- 
less, and often jar or grate on the very feelings 
they excite. Women of her own age, if clever 

d2 
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or beautiful, are apt to oppress one ; we feel we 
do not sway them, we are swayed by them, and 
are tempted to revolt against them. She con- 
trived to combine the pliant temper of girlhood 
with the serene suavity of maturity. I went 
with her to visit the poor ; she was the adminis- 
tratrix of her mother's charities. It touched my 
heart to see her dispensing consolation, giving 
alms, bestowing advice, and gliding like a moon- 
beam into their dark and miserable dwellinga 
My mother and Fanny were also the Lady Boun- 
tifuls of the village near which they dwelt ; but 
somehow, their benefactions had never inspired 
me with the feelings of approbation for them, 
or the compassion for their prot^fes, which I 
felt now. 

There were two shadows, however, on this 
bright picture. One was, that I never advanced, 
as it were. There was a friendly, almost affec- 
tionate intimacy, as to words and manner, be- 
tween us, but nothing beyond. . Her looks spoke 
a different language. Often and often have I 
met her eyes fixed on mine with a glance which 
seemed to reveal a world of inexpressible tender- 
ness, yearning, regret ; then she would blush, and. 
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look away, as soon as she was conscious of my 
observation, and there would be nothing more. 
True, she allowed me a large portion of her 
society, but I could build no hopes on this suf- 
ferance, for it seemed the effect of chance. 

The other was the subtle almost imperious in- 
fluence which seemed to separate me from my 
home. She scarcely spoke of it (never certainly 
unkindly), yet I always felt when I left her a 
secret feeling of irritation against them. I felt it 
was scarcely becoming a man of my age (I was 
twenty-two) not to live in a house of my own ; 
that my mother took advantage of her excessive 
love to keep me in a state of tutelage ; that, like 
all mothers, she was foolishly jealous ; that, in 
seeking my happiness, she was resolved that that 
happiness should be derived from her, as from its 
only source. It would be difficult to explain how 
these impressions were made : a word suggested a 
train of thought which led to this feeling, but the 
word, judged by itself, was guiltless. A latent 
ridicule was cast on her and on Fanny — ^that fine 
intangible satire with which one womaA knows 
how to cover another, and which, like dust, 
changes nothing, but imperceptibly dims the bril- 
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liancy and mars the beauty of all which it 
touches. Certain inconveniences in the mode of 
living at Speynings were pointed out, which made 
me dissatisfied with it Hitherto I had been 
happy there. Few men could command as I did 
the society of two women more calculated to 
render a home pleasant Both were intelligent 
and lively, and both disposed — one from her deep 
maternal affection for me, the other from her 
regard for and docility to the former — to gratify 
my every wish and anticipate my every desirq. 
But the fear that all boys have, that their inde- 
pendence may be tampered with, the conscious- 
ness that this strong affection which pervaded my 
whole being, and was the life of my life, was 
looked upon with aversion by my mother, was the 
poison which envenomed my home-happiness, and 
finally destroyed it 

I remember one evening we sat in the library. 
It opened on the lawn, and Nora and Fanny were 
walking up and down in the moonlight My 
mother sat in a deep arm-chair talking, or rather 
listening to the conversation of the clergyman of 
the parish, who sat beside her. Maxian sat by my 
side on the sofa near the lamp. She was working 
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some gay piece of embroidery. Her slender 
fingers looked white amidst the bright-coloured 
floss silks ';t her eyes were downcast, and she was 
listening with that serious sweetness which was 
one of the loveliest expressions of her face. One 
of her charms was a reticence whieh left much to 
the imagination. . More brilliant talkers produced 
less effect, for with her one always felt that one 
was on the verge of some profound thought or 
some noble feeling which her diflSdence alone pre- 
vented her uttering, and the pleasure was thus 
enhanced. My heart was full Oh ! that life could 
have paused now for ever, or flamed on for ever, 
she and I, thus side by side. If the feelings of one 
heart could inspire the atmosphere which another 
breathed, Marian must have felt the air glow like 
a flame around her. Suddenly I looked up. We 
sat suflSciently apart for our conversation to be 
inaudible- My mother sat with her cheek resting 
on her hand, looking at Marian so intently that 
fihe did not hear a word which was being said to 
her. Her gaze was penetrating to sternness ; but 
as the look seemed to sink further and further 
into the heart of the person gazed upon, it grew 
darker and darker, and more disapprobation 
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mingled with its sternness. I involuntarily drew 
nearer to Marian. Such a look seemed to carry 
so ominous a weight of condemnation with it^ that 
I was ready to throw myself before her, as if to 
rescue her from some bodily pain. My mother 
saw the involuntary motion, and our eyes met ; 
she must have read defiance in mine, in hers I 
saw compassion and surprisa 

It seems absurd to chronicle such a moment^ 
yet it was a very bitter one to me. And in such 
a wordless, motionless manner, are often the 
deepest tragedies of our lives enacted. Presently 
the carriage came, and they left As Marian rose 
to go, I folded her soft cloak about her with an 
insane desire to press her to my heart before 
them all, and bear her " somewhere, anywhere, out 
of the world." When I returned from taking her 
to the carriage the library was empty. I went 
into my own room, and there sat my mother 
waiting for me. She looked very pale. I could 
have sworn in my impatience, but I controlled^ 
myself and sat beside her. 

"Have you proposed to Mrs. Villarsl" shq 
asked, in a cold, constrained tone. 

"No." 
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" Thank God ! what a weight is oflF my heart 
My dearest!" she said taking my hand^ ''listen 
to me ; you know your happiness is my first, my 
only consolation — ^" 

" People always preface in that way something 
which cuts it up at the roots," I said angrily. 

My mother had a very proud though a very 
loving heart; she drew back, oflfended, and said 
coldly : 

" I think it my duty to tell you that I have 
heard Mrs. Villars is tacitly, if not actually 
engaged." 

''A lie," I said; "some confounded country 
gossip." 

" It may be so ; but I tell you, Hubert, you are 
heaping up misery for yourself by your present 
self-indulgence. That woman loves nothing so 
well as herself. As long as it feeds her vanity, 
she will accept your homage up to a certain point. 
No doubt she likes you, but she wUl never bestow 
any preference on you which will be in any way 
prejudicial to herself She is a cold coquette." 

"Enough," said I, impatiently, "I love her, and 
the whole world is as dust in the balance when 
weighed against that love. I never will believe 
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a syllable against her, and any one who places 
him or herself in antagonism with her, places 
themselves so with me/' 

My mother's eyes flashed ; but she paused, 
and when she continued, her voice was full of 
tears. 

"It had been my wish that the woman who 
was to be your wife should be my daughter ; and 
though my heart has little room to hold another 
aflfection but that which I have for you, Hubert," 
and her voice faltered, " it would have made room 
for her ; but if it is as I fear, it will — " 

"Empty itself of both I That is just what I 
expected. Parents always love their children after 
a fashion I, for one, could never understand. You 
love me, but I am not free to love whom I will ; 
this is bondage, and I will not put up with it. I 
should regret any such necessity, of course, but my 
life must be freed from the chance of this per- 
petual opposition." 

" Hush ! " said my mother, as pale as death, and 
she took up her candle with a trembling hand. 
" Do not say words which cannot be unsaid. I see 
a miserable prospect before us — ^but do not alienate 
your truest friend. Good night, God bless you ! " 
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and her tears fell fast over my face, and she kissed 
me. 

I would have detained her, for my heart smote 
me, but she would not be detained. I felt angry 
with my mother, and angry with myself, and I 
unconsciously tried, by encouraging the anger I 
felt, to stifle the terrible suspicion which my 
mother's first words had raised. Could it be true ? 
was Marian engaged ? 

It was with a tumult of contending feelings that 
I reflected that it was possible. I had no claim 
on her. No perjury to me in word or deed would 
have burdened her soul — ^but oh, God ! did looks 
mean nothing? did that consummate gentleness 
of manner belong to all as well as to me 1 was 
the precious pearl of her love a jewel set apart for 
another ? 

I passed the night without sleep or rest. I 
thought not of the pain I had given ; I only 
thought with dread of that which I might be 
about to receive. I resolved that no later than 
to-morrow I should put my fortune to the touch, 
to win or lose it all. 

Evil tidings often evoke the spectres of which 
they speak. The next day, when shaken a;3 it 
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were by a long illness, I walked slowly towards 
the Grange, I found, on arriving there, symptoms 
of an arrival A strange man-servant made his 
appearance in the hall, and a large Newfoundland 
dog rushed out to meet me with the most canine 
gambols. When I entered the usual morning- 
room, Mrs. Compton, and not Marian, received 
me. Lounging on the oouch on which she usually 
sat, was a man about ten years older than myself. 
Mrs. Oompton introduced him to me as Mr. 
Warburton. Mr. Warburton acknowledged the 
introduction superciliously. My loose, lounging 
appearance, so great a contrast to his own, did 
not evidently impress him favourably. He was 
a good-looking man : most of the attributes of 
beauty were his, in great perfection. Very white 
even teeth, which glittered as he spoke ; large, 
bright, china-blue eyes, and well-cut features ; but 
the impression of the whole was disagreeable. A 
martinet neatness of exterior made the most of 
his personal advantages. But mediocrity was 
stamped upon him from head to foot ; any one 
so ineffably commonplace I have never known. 
He was the concentration of conceited mediocrity, 
combined with that hardness of character which 
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is so often the undercTirrent of a worldly, plausible 
nature. From mending a pen to guiding a nation, 
Harry Warburton thought himself more likely to 
be successful than any one else. He paid the 
most careful attention to the most trivial things 
of life, and had a peculiar system, of which he 
was very proud, in everything. His household, 
his stables, his kitchen were all directed by him, 
and ei^gaged his constant surveillance, He 
imagined his authority pervaded everything; he 
certainly could detect the most minute peculation 
in his household ; but his friend or his wife might 
deceive him in the most barefaced manner, and 
he would remain most ludicrously unconscious of 
it. To most persons he was insufferable from his 
aggressive conceit^ which he united to the most 
frank tuft-hunting. No one thought him an 
actually bad man ; he would walk a mile with 
the utmost goodnature to save his friend a shil- 
ling, though he would just as soon make imscru- 
pulous use of the shilling thus saved, for his own 
purposes. I little imagined, as I looked at him, 
and his peculiarities affected me more and more, 
that he would inspire me with one of those strange 
feelings, partly amical partly inimical, which, in a 
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nature so weak and inconsistent as mine, would be 
more enduring than stronger affections. At first, 
I confess, I felt unmitigated dislike. 

He soon rose and left the room, bored appa- 
rently with my monosyllabic replies to his ques- 
tions, and I was left to entertain Mrs. Compton. 
I waited for nearly two hours, but no Marian 
appeared. During the pauses of our conversation 
I heard animated conversation up-stairs, for it 
was summer, and doors and windows were wide 
open. I could distinguish the measured, metallic 
tones of Mr. Warburton, but not his words. Once 
I heard the voice of Marian calling out impa- 
tiently, " Be quiet, Harry," and I was glad thus 
to know that her child was with her, but that was 
all. At length, tired with my long and vain 
waiting, I rose, took my leave, and commenced 
retracing my steps homewards. 

As I walked on I met Nora and Fanny ; their 
cheeks were flushed, as if they had been convers- 
ing on interesting subjects, and Fanny's eyes 
looked red, as if she had been crying. Nora 
looked at me steadfastly for a moment, and then, 
in a broken and agitated voice, said, "How do 
you like my brother in-law ? " 
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Fanny made an ejaculation, as if to stop her ; 
but she went on, seeing I did not reply. 

" Yes ; my sister Marian is to be married to 
Mr. Warburton in a fortnight They have been 
engaged some time, and were to be married in 
two months' time, but some affairs of Mr. War- 
burton'a have been settled sooner than he 
expected, and he arrived this morning ydth the 
good news." 

She might have gone on for hours — I was 
literally stunned. There was a pause. At that 
very minute little Harry, who had been walking 
with them, ran up to me. I started as I saw hin^ 

" It was not to him she spoke," I murmured. 

" Look, Hubert," he said, " look at this pretty 
sword, Papa Harry has given me." 

I required nothing further ; those innocent lips 
had spoken my doom. Both girls looked at me 
earnestly ; I felt I turned white, and instinctively 
Fanny put her hand on my arm. I put it aside. 
I joked, I laughed, I tossed up little Harry in my 
arms till he shouted with- delight ; and left them 
astonished and doubtful of the truth of their 
surmises. 

I locked my door behind me when I entered 
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my room. I will not describe the hour or two 
which followed. I then rose, and rang for my 
servant. I told him to pack up my things, as I 
was obliged to leave Speynings by the next train ; 
asked for my mother, heard with relief she was 
out, wrote her a few lines of hasty £Eurewell, and 
the evening of the next day I was in Paris. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE WOMAN I LOVED — ^MARUN. 

I SPENT two years out of England. After some 
time had passed^ I wrote regularly to my mother, 
and poured out to her the feelings of my heart. 
They were more bitter than I can describe. It 
was like the fierce imslaked, thirst of a fever 
unassuaged and unassuageable. Balzac says that 
the loss of an anticipated happiness is far more 
poignant than the loss of something which has 
been enjoyed. The imagination suffers, and adds 
to the suffering of the feelings. There was such 
a blending of the passion and the dream in my 
lost hope, that it almost drove me to madness. 
But in suffering and in sorrow, in love and in 
hate, still rose the fatal image, to haunt, to pursue, 
and to torture. 

X 
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I tried everything. We are told tiiat men 
have a thousand resources and pnrsmtB, and that 
nothing obliges them to cheridi the memory of 
an unhappy affection. I believe most men have 
felt as I did, that though the dioioe of these 
resources is ours, their efficacy is vain. I might 
as well have stayed at home gazing at a picture 
of Marian, as to have souj^t by any means 
whatever to remove her image from my sight. 
I plunged into dissipation, I occupied myself 
with politics^ I travelled, I read; but I could 
not succeed in cheating mys^ for a moment. 
I endeavoured to fancy myself in lore with 
bth^is; it was a miserable failure Well had it 
been if the additional sorrow had been confined 
to myself: but with the selfishness which wad 
mine, both from education and nature, in these 
experiments I wantonly sacrificed the happiness 
of betteir natures than my own. After a brief 
season of passionate demonstrations of l6ve, for 
it was ahno^ with ferocity that I attached 
myself to the Cynthia of the minute, hoping 
thereby to efface the past from my thoughts, 
some unconquerable recollection would in a 
mpment sweep over me, and drown, as in a 
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flood, my present fragile feifaric of love, and I 
would break ofiF in de^air. 

When the feeling I had excited had been as 
jEeustitious as my own, this was easy work, and the 
outer decencies were preserved, eadi fell away 
quietly ; but in others where I had met with an 
honest nature, and, little deserving as I was, 
roused a sincere affection, the rupture was harder 
and more violent, and with each wrench I lost 
some of the integrity of my soul. I was fast 
deteriorating in character and in habits. I be- 
came even more self-indulgent and callous to 
the claims and feelings of others. 

At one time a morbid, superstitious feeling 
took possession of me. I thought this great 
disappointment had been sent for the purpose 
of disenchanting me with the world, and leading 
me to a life of serious self-denial and stringent 
discipline. Had I been a Roman Catholic I 
should have entered a cloister imder the pres- 
sure of my sickening disgust with all men and 
all women. This phase was as transitory as the 
others; but while it lasted I read with avidity 
monastic legends, biographies of such men as St. 
Francis, Ignatius Loyola, de Ranee, &c., and wrote 

B2 
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endless meditations and reTeiies on soirow, 
disappointment, and the stem realities of 
life, 

I worked mjrself up into a kind of pseudo- 
ecstasy of devotion, and prayed with passionate 

fervour that I might endure, overcome, forget my 
grie£ 

I found one of these effusions the other day, 
and I transcribe it to give a faint notion of my 
state of mind at this period. 

I had purchased a print from a German picture 

painted to illustrate a Spanish legend. A monk 

in the prime of youth is represented as prostrate 

at the feet of a life-size crucifix in his cell. He 

is praying with passionate supplication, and the 

Saviour is bending down from His cross to raise 

him from the ground. The face of the monk — 

pale, tear-worn, agonised, yet with earnest faith 

expressed in it — was very striking ; no less so the 

tender compassion on the face of the Saviour. 

'So would I pray," I used to think, "if I could 

be so answered." 

I. 
Am I not bound within a darker cell, 

A life all tangled, desolate^ and oroseed f 

Haye I not struggled, saffeied f Dare I tell, 

Al I have yielded, saorifioed, and lost f 
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II. 
"Within as closely barred a dungeon grate 

Have I not pined for air, and light, and sky ? 
Bat stronger fetters and more ruthless hate 

Have pent me in ... the free winds pass me by ! 

III. 
Have I not failed in all, and yet forborne 

To envy happier hearts, nor hardened mine ? 
Am I not weak, and weary, and forlorn ? 

Oh, lift me from my Cross, I would dasp thine ! 

IV. 

If, clinging to Thy Cross, I once could feel 
Thy hand in mine, my head upon Thy breast, 

I would fling down life's burdens, and would kneel 
At Thy dear feet, until my soul found rest. . . . 

V. 

How bitter is this world of heartless men ! 

How, bitterest of all, to hope in love ! 
Christ Man ! descend to me, that I again, . 

Cl^rist God, may rise with Thee these woes above ! 

VI. 

Why here I loved aught else, wert Thou not there ? 

Why should my soul have clung to aught but Thee ? 
Alas ! that peijured sweetness was so fair 1 . . . 

Thou, Crucified ! sustain and pity me. 

VII. 

I gave my soul, for her false soul to grieve ; 

I gave my heart, for her cold heart to waste ; 
I wiped her tears— how did those tears deceive ! 

I saved her life ; see, how is mine defaced ? 

VIII. 

Above the ashes which were once my soul 
I stand ; in earth, in heaven, I have but Thee. 

Let the wild past be shivered as a scroll ; 
I heed it not ; Thy face doth shine on me \ 
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My letters betrayed my state of mind and 
feeling to my mother, and made her miserable. 
She mourned over me, and she mistakenly 
enough, but naturally enough, attributed my 
change to Marian, and her deep-rooted dislike 
to her increased. 

She was wrong ; there are aflSnities which are 
unerring. No healthy love for a young girl of 
my own age, whom I could have loved and 
married in a straightforward way, would have 
been possible to me. No fidelity was in me to 
bestow upon reciprocated love. I required just 
such an irritating, unsatisfied longing to keep up 
in me the feeling which was to remain alive 
when all else was dead in me. 

It was at Venice that a circumstance occurred, 
which will prove how hard had become that heart 
which in my childhood and youth had been pro- 
nounced as tender as a girFs ; but the softness 
of which was more to be attributed to physical 
weakness and nervous sensibility than real gentle- 
ness. It will also show what futile attempts I 
resorted to, to learn that strange art of forget- 
ting, that power so capricious and so impossible 
to regulate. Days, and weeks, and months of my 
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mother 8 devotion and of Fanny s kindness, passed 
^way without leaving a trace ; and not a word that 
Marian had ever spoken, not an airy grace which 
fifhe ever displayed, not a turn of that enchanting 
head, not a fleeting blush on the soffc, fair face, 
not a look from those large spiritual eyes, ever 
passed from my mind. 

I was m a gondola late one evenings It was a 
festa, and the lagoons were crowded. It had been 
a warm day, but the wind had risen, a?id brought 
with it a feeliQg of freshness and reUe£ The 
water was sparkling, and dancing, the gondolaa 
(each with ita light) flew along like fire-flies, 
wd the whole scene was most anim9.ted and 
picturesque. 

A gondola shot past me in the direction of the 
Piazza San Marco. I saw a white dress, a black 
lace veil through which shone golden hair, and a 
band that looked like a white flower in the moon- 
Ught, was holding the folds of the veil together 
under the chin. The attitude, the height, the 
dresa irresistibly recalled Marian. A hope, sharp 
£gid piercing as a serpent's sting, pierced into 
my heart. I told my gondolier to follow. In the 
press of boats I could not get very near, but I 
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saw where the gondola stopped, and that out of it 
stepped two women anc^ a man. Itn^as some 
time, however, before I could come up to them, 
the Piazza was so thronged. I looked through 
the caf(&, and among the various groups, but in 
vain. At length, in a comer of one of the fur- 
thest caf^s, I heard singing. A man with a rich 
barytone voice was singing, in the soft Venetian 
dialect, a stanza of Tasso's. I was drawn to the 
sweet sounds, and seated at a table near the 
minstrel was the same womaa, her veil was 
thrown back, and she leaned her cheek on her 
hand. My heart stopped its beating. She was 
like, yet not Marian. It was but a resemblance, 
one of those strange, startling resemblances! 
The eyes were a little darker, the forehead some- 
what higher, the mouth smaller, but less finely 
cut, the hair less wavy; trifling discrepancies, 
which did not at first sight take away firom the 
effect, but which on farther acquaintance I 
detected, and which were signs of a different 
disposition. Less volatile, less versatile, more 
genuine. I introduced myself to these women. 
I found that the elder was a workwoman, the 
man and the younger woman were her step- 
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brother and step-sister, and were being educated 
for the stage, the brother as a singer, the sister^ 
Veronica, as an actress. 

I introduced myself as an aiiiist. I sai<^ I 
required a face like Veronica's, for the principal 
figure in a picture I was painting. Would she 
sit to me ? She consented. The sister claimed 
a trifling remuneration. I fixed the next morn- 
ing for her first sitting. 

I waited for her with an agitation which I can 
now scarcely comprehend. It seemed to me that 
this representation of her in my room brought 
Marian nearer to me, that the death silence 
between us would be broken by this ; it was like 
the spiritual manifestation, through an ordinary 
medium, of some glorified spirit. 

In the morning, about twelve o'clock, my door 
opened, and the Venetian girl stepped into the 
room, holding by the hand a little boy, her sister^s 
chUd. She wore a white dr^ss and black veil I 
seated her in a <leep crimson arm-chair by the 
window, aiMi arranged my easel When I had 
done, and while I was half concealed by it, I 
strove to realise the present; it was vain, it 
seemed to blend in a mocking phantasmagoria 
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with the past The child playing about the room, 
the lovely serene grace of the attitude, the eyes, 
the hair, the beautiful hands— oh, God ! how like 
she was, and what a miserable outcast wretch I felt 

After two hours she rose, and I fixed the same 
hours for the morrow, and she bade me farewell in 
the soft wooing accents of her language, and waa 
gona 

The beauty of this woman was certainly mar- 
vellous. Her walk, her mien, hex gentleness, 
wore all as if she had been bom in the purple. 
In her conversation, perhaps, one might have 
detected that she was uneducated, but she spoke 
very little. In this, again, she was like her pro- 
totype. This indulgence was to me like opium : 
I could not resist it, though it imnerved me for 
the whole day afterwards. 

Veronica, so she was called, had a mild,, indo- 
lent manner, which gave one the idea of almost 
lethargic coldness, but was in reality a veil to the 
most impassioned sensibility. She was afraid of 
herself. Her health was so weak that the least 
agitation might produce a fatal effect I was 
warned of this by her sister. I found out still 
more from herself. [During our mornings she 
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confided to me much of her simple history. She 
and her brother had been brought up by this half- 
sister, much older than herself. The father had 
married twice, and the mother of the two younger 
ones was a German, and from her, Veronica in- 
herited her golden hair and fair complexion. She 
had been educated to sing on the stage, but over 
study or natural delicacy had so weakened her, 
that after a very successful rehearsal she had 
broken a blood-vessel, and had almost completely 
lost her voice. All hope of that career was over. 
She had been obliged to give it up, much to het 
regret She was now in hopes of becoming an 
actress. Her exceeding beauty, and her sweet- 
toned voice, well fitted her for this ; but I 
doubted her strength, and she herself was very 
desponding. It was a beautiful nature. The 
reserve of the colder northern race had given to 
the Venetian refinement and delicacy, without 
taking from its glow and vitality. The white 
brow, over which the blue veins were so clearly 
traced, was pensive and thoughtful, but the full- 
curved, deep-red lips opened like a pomegranate, 
and were tremulous with sensibility. She had 
never loved. This I had discovered soon after 
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our first meeting. Her sister and brother had 
till then occupied her heart Her studies had 
engrossed her thoughts, and, strange to say, an 
Italian girl of humble position, and devoted to a 
trjring and equivocal profession, was as spirit-pure 
as any English girl, fenced from all harm by the 
care and protection of an English home. 

I observed that as our sittings continued she 
lingered longer, spoke more, and though still very 
timid, she answered me more frankly and readily. 
Sometimes, when I raised my eyes from my work, 
I found hers fijsed on me with a questioning and 
yearning look. With that expression on her face 
she was the image of Marian, and I have sometimes, 
with an exclamation, rushed from the room, unable 
any longer to support the fatal resemblance. 

She knew nothing of me or of my history, but 
English artists axe sufficiently common in Italy 
for her to believe, without any doubt or suspicion, 
what I had said the first day we met 

Sometimes her sister came to fetch her, and I 
was pleased with the unvarying affection with 
which she treated Veronica* If she found her 
looking a little tired she would invariably turn 
round upon me, and almost fiercely warn me that 
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her sister's life hung on a thread. It seemed 
difficult to beUeve this, for the form was rounded, 
and the cheeks had a* delicate bloom. But she 
was right. The fatal disease was going on insi- 
diously all the while. I try to think so at least 

One or twice I thought I would give it up, but 
I could not. The dreamy felicity which I thus 
secured for two or three hours every day was a 
pleasure I could not deny myself. Insensibly the 
time was lengthened out. After the painting 
was over I taught her English, and her progress 
was sufficiently rapid to interest me in the task. 
I was much interested in her, and the adoration 
I felt for the image she so vividly recalled gave 
my manner an impassioned tone which must have 
deceived her. 

I could see (alas ! an innocent girl's heart does 
not veil its feelings very profoundly) that she was 
becoming attached to me. Her face was bright 
as a morning sunbeam when she entered ; when 
she quitted me there was a look of soft regret 
which dimmed its beauty. We would talk of 
England — ^she was very curious about its customs, 
ways of living, country and town habits. Poor 
Veronica ! she dreamed, no doubt, as youth often 
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dreams, — ^lost to the actual, absorbed in the ideal 
A man of honour, or of the most moderate gene- 
rosity, would have desisted, but I was not the 
man. When in her presence I felt a pleasure 
and an emotion which was inexpressibly exciting. 
It was partly Marian, partly Veronica. When 
absent, Veronica faded away and Marian's image 
remained alone. I was, however, of so suscep- 
tible an organisation that the subtle influence 
of the presence of so beautiful a woman had its 
own distinct share on my feelings. Then wild 
thoughts would master me, and I would ask 
myself whether I could not accept the portrait, 
fatally separated as I was from the original But 
in all my different cogitations and reflections no 
thought crossed my mind how far the game 
I played would involve the poor girl's own 
fixture. 

At length one day, it had been a very warm 
and sultry one, the windows were open, not the 
slightest breeze from the water below waved the 
heavy curtains, I was painting, lost in a sweet 
but sad dream, and Veronica^ a little fatigued by 
her long sitting and lulled by the silence, had 
fallen asleep. It was so warm at noon now that 
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she did not bring out her little nephew. Her 
head was thrown back^ and the deep crimsoib- 
coloured cushion of her chair lent its tint to h^ 
delicate face, a little paler than usual that day. 
Her long lashes rested on her cheek, and through 
the white and transparent eyelids the colour of 
the eyes was faintly perceptible It was a living 
portrait of Marian. I gazed on her and fdit 
bewitched. I rose softly, put back the easel, 
approached and knelt down before her. It 
seemed tibat by magic art Marian was bdfore 
me. All my vain yearnings, all my unsatii^d 
desires seemed to surge over my souL I bent 
my head lower and lower, till my forehead almost 
touched her folded hands upon her lap. CAi, that 
I had died then and there ! Suddenly she woke, 
and with an exclamation started to her feet, and 
with a look, glorified in its ecstasy, held out her 
hauda Surprise first, and then rapture, gleamed 
in her face. 

" Do you love me ? " she murmured. 

I could not subdue the evil spirit within me. 
I folded her in my arms. I was intoxicated, 
entranced, delirious. "Mine, mine at last." I 
was mad, I hope and believe, at the moment. 
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I hushed the voice of conscience. I was acting 
a lie, but a tempter within me whispered " it may 
become a truth, and this love may overcome the 
first. This, this may be the consolation time has 
reserved for you." 

The hours passed. Her brother came for her. 
I dismissed him on the pretext that I would take 
her home in an hour or two, as I was just con- 
cluding the picture. I could not spare her till it 
was finished. Yet as the time passed there were 
sudden and abrupt variations in my manner. 
She was aware of them, for she once or twice 
looked at me long and steadfastly as if a doubt 
had arisen. But it passed. There were also 
mystic moments of ineffable delight during that 
day. Her hand stirred in mine with a clinging 
hold like a little bird which has found its nest. 

The idolatdr whose carved image has, he fancies, 
replied to his prayer, must feel a wondering rap- 
ture such as was mine at intervals during this 
strange day. 

I took her home. Before getting into my gon- 
dola, as we descended the broad stairs of the old 
palazzo, a man with a huge basket of flowers was 
ascending them. I took at hap-hazard a bunch. 
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They were tuberoses. I gave them to her. As I 
did so the man said : 

"Do not give those to the bella signora, they 
&de more quickly than other flowers." 

She smiled, and said to me, "No, no, I like 
them best ;" and then in an undertone, "Does not 
everything fade, and happiness, quickest of all?*' 
• As she held them in her hand, bending her 
tender face over them, I thought I had neVer 
seen her look so beautiful The graceful and 
fragrant flowers, the lovely woman, the rippling 
water below, the swarthy gondolier, leaning on 
his oar, awaiting us, and the deep blue sky above, 
formed a picture I shall never forget. 

We spent an hour or two on the Lagoon. It 
was late when we returned. I asked her if she 
would sing to me. • I forgot at the moment it was 
a risk for her. She complied immediately, but 
imfortunately chose the same Neapolitan air I 
had heard Marian sing. Those sounds broke the 
spell for ever. I started up with an oath, and 
almost roughly put my hand before her mouth. 
She looked shocked. 

" Never, never," I said. 
. "What do you mean?" > 

F 
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"Do not ask me. Oh, Marian !— oh, God r 

I was completely overcome, and burst into 
tears. The poor girl looked as white as death, 
imd sat as if turned to stone. I slowly recovered, 
apologised, excused myself as best I mi^t. But 
I could not undo the impression. We arrived at 
her house ; I assisted her out of the gondola^ and 
noticed that, as she got out, she groped with an 
uncertain step as if she had been struck blind 
and could not see her way. She would not allow 
me to accompany her up-stairs ; she lived <m the 
highest story. I returned to the boat and looked 
back ; she was standing alone where I had left 
her. The moon shone on her £eu» ; there seemed 
something strange and menacing in the look. 

I went home ; I was very angry with myself — 
angry with Veronica^ and I stupefied myself with 
wine. My conscience accused me, and I could not 
shake off an impression of impending evil which 
dung to me and oppressed me like a nightmare. 

The next morning I put away my painting ; I 
broke up the easel ; I walked up and down the 
room perplexed and remorsefiiL My selfishness 
revolted firom the responsibilities which I had 
brought on mysel£ What could I do with Veronica t 
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I was so engrossed with my own thoughts that 
I did not observe it was long past the hour she 
usually came. At four o'clock some one knocked 
at the door, but instead of Veronica there stood 
her sister. She was most violently agitated, her 
eyes swelled and red with weeping. 

"Come," she said, in a hoai'se angry voice, "a 
gondola is below, — she wishes to see you." 

"Who?" 

" Veronica ! — ^you have killed her/' 

" Gfood God ! what do you mean ? " 

" I besought you to spare her. I told you how 
delicate she was ..." 

" Speak, woman, what do you mean ? " 

"Veronica is dying. She returned home last 
night shivering with fever ; she went to bed ; two 
hours afterwards she called me — blood was on her 
mouth ; I sent for the doctor ; he says there is no 
hope; it is the old complaint; some vein has 
broken inwardly. She told me she had been 
singing; she has caught cold; you have de- 
stroyed her. G)me," she added fiercely and 
quickly, "she wishes to see you, — ^make haste." 

I followed her ; I need have no base fears now ; 
Veronica's future was no longer in my hands. 
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I accompanied her sister to her house ; it was a 
miserable, untidy little apartment^ imd my heart* 
smote me when I thought what care Veronica 
must have taken to come daily from such an 
abode in her spotless neatnesa A trifle like this 
swells the heart sometimes more than a great 
sacrifice. The tears were in my eyes. We passed 
into the inner room : on a low bed, drawn into, 
the middle of the small gaiTet, lay Veronica 
dying. Yes, the death damps were on her brow ; 
the features drawn and livid ; the loveliness was 
changed, and with it the likeness to Marian had 
faded from the face. The beauty now was noblCT", 
graver, sadder. Death had transfigured it In 
her hand was the bunch of tuberoses. How 
corpse-like and withered they looked! She 
opened her eyes as my step entered the room. 
I threw myself on my knees beside her. She 
looked at me qidetly, and then spoke slowly and 
in broken gasps. 

" It is all over," she said. "Why did you play 
this comedy with me ? — ^to me it was life itself — 
and is now death ... It was a fatal game." 

" Veronica, forgive me." 

I felt she. knew, or at least suspected all. By 
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what supernatural intimation I knew not, but the 
truth had been revealed to her. 

" You have had no pity for me," she continued 
slowly; "you should have told me fraiakly. at 
first— it would have beien the same to you— but, 
oh! the diflference to me! Why let me dream 
isuch a foolish dream — ^but you are so young," ahe 
added with a protective, pitying tenderness, more 
.pathetic than reproach or tears; "you did not 
know what you did. God forgive you as I do." 
With a sudden motion she turned and raised th6 
tuberoses to her lips. "These flowers axe less 
changed than I am. I am not like her now, am 
I ? You will want me no more," she sighed ; 
and then a faint fleeting smile passed over her 
fece. It was over. 

I knew not how I got home again. It was a 
melancholy scene. The violent and imcontroUed 
grief of the poor sister — ^the savage looks and 
muttered threats of the brother — ^the prayers of 
the priest, and that poor insensible form, so deaf 
and blind to all the earthly agitation around her. 
So near, yet so far ! 

What could be done in the way of pecuniary 
help to the sister I did ; she had no repugnance 
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to accept it She saw how grieved I was^ and she 
attributed the fatal «id to cold caught on the 
Lagoon. I might have been unpaidonably care- 
less, but nothing more. 

The brother suspected more. A dark red 
su£Eu8ed his &ce as I pressed my (^ers of service 
OBL him as on the rest of the fSunily. He declined 
with an oath, and. as I passed him he drew aside 
as if my touch was odious to him. I received, 
however, a little consdation firom the opinion of 
the medical man who had attended her. I met 
him a few days afterwards, and spoke to him. 
He said that firom the time she had broken the 
large blood-vessel, Veronica's life was a doomed 
one. She had lived longer than he thought she 
would. 

At one time, such an event would have well- 
nigh broken my heart — ^now, I was unhappy, I 
cursed £Ette, thought myself under an evil doom, 
which entailed guilt upon me without any sin of 
my own, and that was rfL This rebellious bitter- 
ness of feeling left a (sorroding power, which 
served stiU further to deteriorate and weaken my 
already perverted nature. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WOMAN I LOVED — MARTAK 

I BETURNED to England. I wrote to my mother 
that I was miserable, that I had tried eveiything^ 
but that I despaired of all but her lova A 
mother's love never fails. I had left her negli* 
gently, I had been two years absent, during which 
I had lived a life of utter self-indulgence, and 
now that the bitter harvest was being reaped by 
me, I wished to fly to her to save me from myself. 
I told her I wanted nothing but home and her. 
I do not know whether I deceived myself, I know 
I deceived my mother entirely. She believed 
that a season of repose and home affection would 
in truth heal the wounds of my soul, and that, 
afterwards, the good qualities for which she fondly 
gave me credit would be developed and exercised. 
The magnetic impulse whioh lured me to England 
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I scarcely avowed to myself, and it was totally 
unsuspected by her. Her heart, a little chilled 
by my past conduct, sprung back at once with the 
idea that I needed her, and prepared out of the 
abundance of her affection a home in which I 
could renew the peace and freshness of my souL 

I arrived in London. Two days afterwards I 
met Waxburton in the street. He recognised 
me ; he was delighted to see me, and insisted on 
taking me home to see his wife. They were just 
passing through London, and were staying at an 
hotel. His clear, metallic voice, and sharp enun- 
ciation, sounded on my ears, but his words made 
little impression on me. I had an insane wish, 
I remember, to strangle him as he spoke, and yet 
I listened with a strange interest — ^he was hers. 
We entered ; all the self-control I possessed, little 
enough, God knows, could scarcely support me as 
I saw her. 

"Are you not well?" asked the rich, melan- 
choly voice, and Marian, more beautiful than 
ever, stood before ma 

I muttered something about Venice and illness- 
My little friend Harry ran up to me, and asked 
me to look at his baby sister. Seated on thd 
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ground at her mother's feet, circled by toys, sat a 
lovely little baby girl 

"My Nina," said Mariait 

We spoke on common subjects; her husband 
fidgeted about the room, settling the baby's dress, 
correcting the boy's behaviour, and calling out his 
^ut-and-dried observations about the weather, 
politics, and fashionable gossip, with the fussy and 
hard mediocrity peculiar to him. I felt cold and 
constrained. I talked of Italy, of my pleasant 
travels, of my home-sickness, of Fanny, and of 
my mother, as if my heart was there, and not 
here. Marian looked at me with soft and pene- 
trating eyes. I could act content no longer; I 
3tammered and turned pale. She knew she still 
held my heart in her hand, and her line of con- 
duct was, I am sure, instantly resolved upon. 
That woman wrecked me as completely as a false 
light on a rock wrecks a vessel. In absence, I 
had felt hate, scorn, rage; beside her, all died 
away, and the old fascination asserted its power. 
3he was there ; what could I do but love ? 

After a time I took my leave, more hopeless, 
more broken-hearted than before. The War- 
burtons were to leave town the next day, on a 
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tour of visits. The next day I went down to 
Speynings. 

My mother received me with the tenderest 
welcome. Her heart was large enough to cover 
my deficiencies, her nature rich enough to inspire 
mine with warmth and happiness. For a time 
only. At first I was touched by her generosityi 
and made resolves to put aside the weakness of 
my soul, to bury the Past, to turn to the Future ; 
but these resolves were as unstable as the weak 
and fickle nature that made them. 

By way of bidding an eternal farewell to my 
weak love, I went to the Grange, a day or two 
after I arrived. I did not enter the house, but 
wandered like a lost soul among the grounds. 
When I returned, I thought I would go to some 
of the cottages I had visited with Marian. I 
thought " this is the last day of weakness, let me 
have it out. At home I cannot speak of her, here 
these poor people will give me the last oppor- 
tunity.** I did so ; I wandered among them, and 
heard praises of the ladies collectively, but I had 
not the felicity of hearing any particular mention 
of my idoL In one of the cottages a child was 
dying at the door as I entered. I gathered firom 
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her that her mother was very ill, and that her 
father had gone for the doctor, but that she was 
afraid her mother would die before he returned. 
I went in. The woman was delirious, and talking 
in hurried, inarticulate tones, and I thought I 
heard her say, *' Miss Marian, her that was Miss 
Compton.** 

I went up to the bed, and tried to smooth the 
pillows under her feverish head, and bent low 
over her to hear what she said, but it was in vain. 
I did not give up my post till the husband and 
doctor arrived. Her ravings had become more 
and more inarticulate. 

" Good God ! Mr. Spencer," said the doctor, as 
he came in, " are you aware that woman is dying 
of typhus fever?" 

I involuntarily shrank back. The poor husband 
was pouring out thanks to me. He thought it 
was a charitable impidse which had brought me 
and kept me there. I offered all that was neces- 
sary, and returned home. 

I was taken ill that evening. The shock my 
nerves (I will not say my heart) had sustained 
had told sufficiently on my general health to 
make me very susceptible to infection, and easily 
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her strength enfeebled; but I was regardless 
of all 

The afternoon of the day we arrived, as I was 
waiting in anxious expectation, the door of the. 
room in which we sat was opened, and to my 
mother's infinite surprise — ^for she did not know 
they were at the Grange — ^the Warburtons en- 
tered. Marian sank rather than sat on a chair at 
my side. Warburton talked so loudly and quickly 
that nothing but his voice was heard. When I 
looked round my mother had left the room. 
Marian threw back her veil, and there was a 
pallor on her bright cheek. She asked me most 
aflfectionately after my health. The extreme 
reticence of her manner which suggested so much, 
though it expressed so little, seemed by its word- 
less tenderness to reconcile me to irrevocable 
fate. I drank deeper and deeper of the poison. 
It was not happiness, but there was a sweetness 
in the misery I suflfered that was as thrilling as 
happiness. From that day there lay a sword 
between my mother's heart and mine, but the 
sharp blade cut into hers. She believed that I 
had acted a part — she attributed my coming to 
England to a predetermined plan, and she re- 
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we went to the seardde. Fanny had heea aD 
this time absent on a virit to scnne fneod%, 9ad 
was not to retom for many weeks; I had not 
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seen her since my return. My mother and I 
were alone. When I urged her to send for 
Fanny as a help and assistance to her^ she posi- 
tively, and almost sternly, refused. 

I have a deep conviction that it is a trial which 
only the elect of human beings can bear scathe- 
less, to be loved entirely and utterly by another. 
It requires a depth, a generosity, an abundance, 
in one's own nature. I felt oppressed. The 
strength of the great love which my mother felt 
for me was too much for my heart's vitality. The 
glowing sunshine extinguishes the feeble fire. It 
made me very happy at times ; at others, I felt 
there was an inadequateness, an insufficiency in 
myself which was fatal 

" You are too earnest, mother," I used to say ; 
" one should skim but not dive into subjects as 
you do.'* 

" When you are as old as I am, Hubert, you will 
understand that life must be accepted earnestly, 
if we would make anything of it" 

Sometimes I would say to her I felt unworthy 
of such love as hers. She would smile tenderly 
and say : 

''It is only the natural difference of feeling. 
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It is always one who loves, and one who is loved. 
Mine is the best share. It is better, believe me, 
to love, than be loved : the loving, love longer 
than the beloved Be contented that it should 
be so." ' ^ 

" Contented I " I said, with wonder. 

"Yes; I can imagine circumstances which 
would make you wish you could fly from that 
love, when its veiy intenseness might seem a 
reproach ; all I ask, then, from you, is patience. 
Bear with it : God knows, Hubert, I only ask 
you to fulfil your own happiness ; I seek none for 
myself ; but do you seek it where my wishes and 
prayers can go with you ? " 

One evening I was resting on the sofa» when a 
little confusion was heard, and Henry Warburton 
walked in. I received him with open arms: 

"We are staying in the neighbourhood," he 
said ; " and we heard accidentally you had been 
iU, and my wife wished to know how you were 
getting on, for the sake of Aidd Lang Syne. 
Mrs. Spencer, how is he ? " He waited for no 
reply, but went on. 

''Pale, I think — pulled down ; but we will soon 
put you to rights." 
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person not to be courted by Harry Warburton* 
His frank, gentlemanlike manner (somewhat pa- 
tronising, as became our diflference of age) con- 
cealed his designs from others ; but I was shrewd 
enough to detect them at once. Yet, so deceitful 
is the heart of man, that had any one asked me 
my opinion of Warburton, I should have spoken 
of him in the warmest manner ; I tried to per-* 
suade myself I thought so ; I sought to convince 
my mother I thought so. It was here that the 
hitch between us made itself felt. For myself, 
my suflTerings, and my fruitless pain she could 
have the tenderest pity ; but for all this sophistry, 
this endeavour to reason black into white, she 
had no feeling but indignation. 

Warburton stayed two days. It would have 
been amusing for a disinterested spectator to have 
observed how he ftissed himself into the manage- 
ment of everything, from the shelling of the 
shrimps for breakfast to the blacking of the 
boots, including all the cares of my sick-room. 
We were left almost entirely together. He told 
me, he and his wife would be at the Grange in a 
week, and would stay there ^ long time. From 
some things he said, I discovered that his affaiis 
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were very much disordered and involved, from 
the failure of a house of business in which he had 
deposited his funds for some speculative purpose ; 
but the bank had failed just as he was about to 
draw on the money, the realised bulk of almost 
his entire property ; at one blow it had gone ; 
they had but a pittance left. So much for his 
vaunted worldly shrewdness. He spoke so gene- 
rously of his resolve to bear all the inevitable 
privations, and spare them to his wife, that I was 
more and more charmed with him, and vowed in 
my heart of hearts that if he would permit it my 
best efforts should tend to the same purpose. I 
resolved at once to return to Speynings. My 
mother was pleased with this desire to return 
home, and gladly conamenced preparations for our 
departure. I had in our long confidential com- 
mimications told her so much, promised her so 
many times to endeavour to overcome my fatal 
passion, that though she could not tolerate my 
hasty friendship for Warburton, it did not strike 
her that this sudden wish to return to Speynings 
might be identical with the Warburtons' visit to 
the Grange ; indeed, she was ignorant of it. 
I remember that at the prospect of some delay 
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wliicli might have detamed us a day or two at 
Efracombe, I flew into a towering raga The 
effect was so inadequate to the cause, and was 
altogether so preposterous, that she looked at me 
with astonishment. She recollected it afterwards, 
and understood it as a proof how deep-laid a plan 
I had formed to persevere in my folly ; or rather, 
as it seemed to her, and was in fact, my sin. 

We returned. I bore the journey well We 
slept one night in town. I had a disturbed and 
restless night ; but as soon as I awoke I found my 
mother at my sida My least movement seemed 
always to be heard by her, and roused her to see 
if I needed anything. She would sit for hours by 
my bedside— even after the exigencies of my ill- 
ness required it — ^ready to smooth a pillow, to 
draw a curtain, in short, to soothe and calm my 
restlessness. Often, after hours of almost delirious 
tossings to and fro on my feverish couch, I have 
found myself gradually drop into a peaceful sleep, 
and on waking refreshed the next mor^ing have 
found myself in her arms, hushed to forgetfulness, 
as in the days of my infancy. I noticed not 
that this trying kind of life was destroying her 
own health. Her nerves were shattered, and 
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coiled from being a participator, even passively, 
in what seemed to her sin. As long as I appeared 
open and candid with her — as long as I suffered 
her to share my sorrow with me — she was inde- 
fatigable, but when, instead of seeking to repress 
the fatal feeling which had ruined my life, I in- 
dulged it in a covert and dishonourable manner, 
she confessed to herself with unutterable sorrow 
that she was defeated, and yielded up all hopes 
of my effectual recovery from the moral disease 
which had enervated my character and prostrated 
my energies. 

I cared for no remonstrances of hers. I was at 
Speynings, Marian at the Grange. Till my health 
was established she came almost daily to see me, 
but as soon as I was able to visit in my turn she 
desisted. My mother's coldness to her was in- 
variable. I went continually to the Grange. We 
were always engaged in parties of pleasure which 
drew me more and more from home, and I stayed 
there for days. En tout Men, en tovi hov/nsur. 
Warburton always invited me ; Marian was 
pleased and consented, but nothing more ; no 
husband could have been jealous. Consummate 
art was shown by both. Her husband, though he 
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was difficult for a heart so high as hers to com- 
prehend the sterility of mine. My being seemed 
emptied of all feelings but on one point, I was 
like a patient suffering from a chronic disease. The 
strength as well as weakness of my constitution 
fed my malady and drained the vital springs of 
my life. If affection is shown by act^ I might be 
said to be devoid of it. I lived a life apart, and 
after a communion of such entire sympathy as 
seldom exists between a parent and child, I drew 
a line of demarcation between my mother and 
myself Yet with an inconsistency peculiar to 
men, I expected precisely the same devotion &om 
her. If I observed a shadow on her brow (and 
how much had it darkened in these few months) 
or a colder accent in her voice, I felt as much 
aggrieved as if I was the wronged one. Her 
affection was to be poured out without measure 
and stint, though I would not even stoop to 
notice it. 

Dante's simile is true.* Amid all the voices 
which sound to a man's ear in life, there is one 



* E come in fiamma, favilla «i yede 
E come in voce, voce si discerne, 
Qnand' nna e ferma, e Taltra ya e riede, &c., &c. 
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iMUly and odiMatioB, Ikat I eosU mat icskl 
itihrng 9Aw2SB%mgt of Ae preKBl cnjonient. K 
Ifai^fK? he; one tfaiog wludli is more dangeroos thjui 
MkHImt^ it is the tophirtiy with idiich we pa- 
MUide oonelires that because our o¥€rt acdoos 
are not against the ontwaid law of dgfat we are 
stolesi. So long as I did not persuade Marian to 
leare her home and children {or me, I thonght 
I was guiltless. I imagined I did not betray 
Warburton's trust if I did not openly speak of 
ItrfHf though my whole being proved it Marian 
and I liad no explanation. How was it that I 
understood that her engagement with Warburton 
had been forced on her, soon after Mr. Villars' 
dcjftth, by the exigencies of her position ? Mr. 
Villuni had died deeply involved, and Mr. War- 
burton, a friend of his in life, had extricated the 
wldowi OS for as he could. Gratitude, esteem, 
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the feeling of isolation, the fears of the future for 
her boy, had led her to accept his hand, and to 
consent to marry him as soon as her mourning 
was over. She came to live meanwhile in retire- 
ment at the Grange. When she knew me, her 
feelings for the first time rebelled against her 
engagement ; but on the one hand she was bound, 
on the other she had no reason to believe my 
feelings were really interested in her, though she 
was conscious I admired her ; she saw my mother's 
diglike, to her, and too timid to take such a 
decided step as to break her engagement with 
Warburton, and too uncertain of my feelings to 
acknowledge her own to herself sufficiently to 
authorise her to that step, she let it go on. My 
sudden departure had confirmed her suspicion 
that I had some other attachment. Now that 
our fates were irrevocable, what was left but a 
mutual and enduring affection, tenderer than 
friendship, calmer than love ? I was to be her 
only friend, she would b^ mine. I might — she 
hoped I would — ^marry, but she was to be my 
only friend. At different times, by veiled allu- 
sions, by broken expressions, this was revealed to 
me. I was persuaded that in all true love Marian 
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was mina She tolerated her husband, and for 
the sake of her 'children she remained in his 
house, but love for me was the secret of her life. 
She must do her duty. That duty was inter- 
preted in this manner. She took all the flower 
of my life, my thoughts, my time, my anxious 
service ; I was as much hers as the ring on her 
finger, and she gave me in return sweet, kind 
words, melting looks, and winning little atten- 
tions. What right had I to more ? Had I not 
scores of times sworn that to press her hand, to 
sit by her side, was more to me than to be the 
adored and adoring husband of another ? As to 
Warburton, was he not completely satisfied with 
her docility and gentleness ? She moulded him 
in all things to her will, yet was he persuaded 
that it was he who managed her. She contented 
us both. Yes, for the burning jealousy, the 
bitter yearnings, the death in life I sometimes 
endured, I blamed myself, raved against Fate — 
anything, any one, but my faultless and peerless 
love ! 

In vain my mother expostulated. "This is 
disloyal, Hubert. How can you take that man's 
handy hold his child on your knee, when 'V 
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*' I have a sincere firiendship for him. Why not V* 
It was this obduracy which made her turn 
hopelessly away. I felt, however, that things 
could not continue in this way. The house of 
business with which I was connected in Vienna 
needed my presence. From time to time I had 
indefinitely promised to go there, and I looked 
forward to it as an escape. I was fast ap- 
proaching the age when, by my father's will, a 
settlement of property was to be made, and I 
should either continue to keep my name in the 
firm or take it out. 

I was so perplexed, so beset by contending 
feelings and contradictory purposes, that my life 
was a very purgatory. With the weakness which 
belonged to me I fancied that change of place 
would change the circumstances, and I longed to 
free myself from the evil which my own undisci* 
plined nature had woven round me. I conversed 
a good deal with the Warburtons on the subject 
They counselled me strongly to go to Vienna, 
He, like all practical men, or so-called practical 
men, thought it was right to go wherever there 
was a prospect of furthering pecuniary interests ; 
a studious life, or a contemplative one, was what 
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lie stigmatised as an idle one. Marian, on her 
side, had an idea — a very erroneous one — ^that my 
mother possessed some influence over me, and 
that that influence was inimical to her. She, 
therefore, also wished me to leave Speynings. I 
was maturing- in silence my resolve to leave, but 
instead of frankly declaring my intention of 
leaving, certain as I was that no obstacle would 
be made by mother, I was so conscious of having 
been unkind, negligent, and ungrateful to her, 
that I made the resolve appear the consequence 
of wrong done by her. 

One day when she was speaking to me seriously 
on the subject of my perpetual visits to the 
Grange, which I persisted in attributing to friend- 
ship, in the very teeth of my despairing confes- 
sions to her, she said : 

"Friendship! if you were married to Mrs. 
Warburton, Hubert, how would you like her to 
.have a friendship for another man such as she 
,has for you ? " 

"I do not see the object of such a question,**! 
replied. 

" Its purport is to warn you, Hubert, Are you 
so sure of yourself, of her, that you can thus for 
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ever seek the society of a woman you have so 
dearly loved, I will not say that you still love, 
with impunity to both ? '* 

" Why should you doubt it ? " 

"Because I feel convinced that you are only 
heaping up infinite sorrow, if not guilt, upon 
yourself." 

" Why, am I not to have friends ? " 

" Friends ? Is it a friend's part, for a woman 
who is the wife of one man to absorb to herself 
another man's time, thoughts, happiness ; to en- 
courage him to give himself up entirely to her? " 

" She is always urging me to marry and settle 
near them." 

"Yes, to give the heart she has rifled to 
another, to make two miserable instead of one. 
If she really loved you, would she not urge you 
for your own honour, for hers, to leave her t . If 
you do not love her, you never have loved her, 
and all you have told me is falsehood, or you do 
love her, and this conduct may lead to possibilities 
of crime." 

"The fact is," I said, "there is one quality 
which every woman possesses, and that is jealousy. 
You are jealous of Marian, mother." 
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*' Haberi," said mj mother, and h^ eyes flashed, 
^ I can forgive aD, but w<»rds like these. NeTer 
repeat such a word again. It is an insult to me, 
and an outrage to mj love f(Nr you. There can 
be no comparisons possibia'' 

I had never seen her so angry. I was propor- 
tionately sa I set my teeth, and vowed with an 
inward oath to firee n^self immediately finom 
these discussioDs and admonitionaL 

My moth^ s patience was at last worn out. 
I^e looked more grave *and unhappy than I had 
ev^ seen her. Fanny, who had returned home, 
was miserable at seeing how ill my mother looked, 
and soon had scarcely patience to speak to me. 
AH this I construed into wreiig done to me, and 
considered the inevitable consequences ^ xaj own 
cruel unkind neas, wanton acts of offence towank 
me. I was to strike, bat no blood was to flow ; I 
was to grieve, bat tears wesre an unpardonaUe 
ii^ury. 

One m<^ming; a few days afterwardsy I an- 
nounced my intenticm of ^pending the day at the 
Cfarang^ and added^ carelessly, that I should deep 
there. My mother was siknt, bat her eyes met 
mine, and their j^ance of mute reproacb has often 
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recurred to me. But I had entered upon a down- 
ward path, and every minute accelerated my 
descent. 

When I arrived at the Grange, Marian saw 
there was a cloud on my brow. She was sweet- 
ness itsel£ She asked no questions, but applied 
herself to soothe my troubled spirit Being with 
he]: was of itself an enchantment and soon soothed 
away my vexation. She was glad that my ties 
to Speynings were weakening every moment, for 
I told her I had determined to leave. To a 
woman of her stamp the possession of a life to 
administer to hers, to cherish and adore her, was 
delightful. She forgot, as we all do, that selfish- 
ness, indulged at the expense of the claims of 
others upon us, recoils sooner or later upon one- 
selt Warburton lectured me a good deal that 
morning on the necessity of asserting my own 
free will, and not to waste my manhood on servile 
dependence on my mother. To have heard him, 
one would have supposed my mother had been 
some doting old woman, who, to satisfy some 
senile caprice, prevented my engaging in some 
useful career. He had a way of speaking of her 
that in any other frame of mind would have en- 
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for two months, ud then I should go jOmMid. 

The Warbuitons Accepted the invitation far all 
of ufi, and we resolved to go tc^ther. 
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' Having made up my mind, I resolved to exer 
cute it I was impatient to get it over,- and to 
banish from my thought all but the one ravishing 
idea, that for two months I should be under the 
same roof as Marian ! She and I, and the chil- 
dren, walked from the Grange together ; the 
children played on in front, and she hung on my 
arm. We talked of the pleasant prospects of 
these two months; she delicately handled my 
bruised soul with her soft indulgence and sym- 
pathy; how like an angel she seemed, and my 
heart rose up in indignant condemnation when I 
thought ''this is the woman I am asked to give 
up — ^this is the solace I am forbidden to accept." 
I did not remember the plain fact that it was not 
till after Marian's second marriage that my mother 
had seriously opposed my inclination for her. 
It was from my own confessions of the wanton 
way in which she had coquetted with me that she 
judged her. At present she was passive. Since 
our last conversation her lips had been sealed. 
She was not a woman to <;ontend in such a 
game, or to place a mother's love on the same 
footing as this holiday friendship, if friendship 
it were, or in the same category as this sinftil 
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passion, if her surmises were correct, and it was 
passion. 

Marian and I parted afifectionately at th^ 
lodge, and I paused to see her gracefid form 
fade in the twilight, When I entered the 
dreary room Fanny was alone. She met me 
with a serious and reproving, look. She told me 
my mother was lying down; she had heard of 
the death of old Mrs. Spencer, my great-uncle's 
widow, Though I did not know her, I knew 
well the affection which united them, and that, 
but for my illness in the autumn, she would 
have gone as usual to see her. When I entered 
the room where my mother was, I saw she was 
worn out with tears. My heart smpt^ me, and 
I spoke more tenderly than usual She waa 
touched. She held my hand between hers, and 
pressed it fondly ; we talked of irrelevant matters 
for a while, but my answers were absent and con^ 
strained, After having made up my mind to the 
rupture at once, it seemed vexatious to be foiled. 
After a while she observed my absence of mind^ 
and asked me what was the matter. After a little 
hesitation I told her all my plans; she listened 
calmly: 
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"When did you say you were going?" she 
asked, in a constrained voice. 

There was not a word of remonstrajice or regret 
I was irritated ; the resolution I had come to after 
so much agitation and pain**-^or I was a moral 
coward — seemed to have, no import whatever. I 
was provoked, and my vanity suffered. I turned 
and said: 

"The fact is, you make my home so miserable 
with your groundless and cruel jealousies, I can 
stay no longer." 

The apparent quiet with which my mother had 
heard my first words had been an exercise of great 
self-controL There was too little Ught in the 
room for me to see the death-paleness which over- 
spread her face when I first broached the subject, 
or the convulsive manner in which she clasped her 
hands together when I had done, or I might have 
spared her. As it was I persevered. An execu- 
tioner who has stretched a criminal on the rack, 
and who finds the first turn of the engine inade- 
quate to force a complaint, may from the same 
spirit of antagonism, even more than the spirit of 
cruelty, give it an extra turn. Say what we will, 
there is something of the tiger in every undisci* 
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I feel that my sorrow is greater than I can bear^ 
Go, Hubert, the sight of you kills me." 

1 obeyed her. 

The next day passed in a gloomy calm* 
Though little able to do so, my mother had 
risen and moved about as{ usual ; she was 
fearful that I should think she wished to 
make her illness a plea for delaying my de- 
parture* 

I escaped to the Grange ; it was the hunting- 
season, and Warburton hunted Marian needed 
my society to while away her lonely mominga, 
and we were left almost entirely alone. A few 
days afterwards I sent for my servant and be* 
longings, and we left for Scotland, I wrote a 
few lines to my mother, merely telling her I was 
going, but without giving any further reason iot 
not seeing her again* 

I spent two months in Scotland. I was less 
happy than I expected. There was a sense of 
self-reproach which left an ache in my heart. 
There was, besides, a strange feeling of surprise 
at having so easily broken the tie with my home. 
A man who would have used a hundred-horse 
po^er to divide a partition which, had fallen away 
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secure a few hours more with her. I should 
only pass two hours at Speynings. 

I arrived in a moody, constrained temper. It 
seemed that there was latent reproach or covert 
accusation in all that was said. My mother's 
pale and changed face was a reproof in itsel£ 
The weather was cold ; the »iow had fallen thick^ 
and the noise of the spades clearing it away 
sounded ominously. I requested that this should 
be stopped, and ordered the carriage to wait for 
me at the lodge, where I said I would meet it» 
Th6 conversation was dull and inharmonious, in 
spite of Fanny's good-natured attempts to en- 
liven it. When I had announced my intention 
of returning by the ne^t train, she had made an 
exclamation, but a glance at my mother silenced 
her. She (niy mother) said nothing, but a few 
minutes afterwards le^ the room. 

During hex' absence Fanny told me the news of 
the place ; how the Comptens had returned to the 
Grange, &a, &c. My naothet returned, looking 
paler still, but otherwise calm and composed. 
Each moment dropped like lead on my heart, till 
I feared at last I should not have strength to go. 
Suddenly I made an effort and stood up« 
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interstices of life ; but when one has left off 
wearing white pinafores, cut one's teeth, and had 
the measles, there is nothing in which a woman 
is really necessary to us. A wife or mistress 
6 est autre choae^ but mothers and sisters are best 
at a little distance. 

I never saw my mother again. Twelve months 
after I left England she died. 

During that period I had not only joined the 
firm at Vienna, but had, by my hereditary and 
personal influence, made room for Warburton^ 
He and his wife were now domiciled at Vienna. 

I was a man wha misses a daily intercourse, 
but whose affections are not solid enough to stand 
the trial of absence, and I did not mourn my 
mother much. Besides, there was a sting in such 
grief as I could not help feeling, which my 
selfishness led me resolutely to fight against. 
However plausibly I might argue with myself, 
there was a sin on my souL My actions appeared 
harmless enough. The crimes which darken 
many minds I was innocent o£ I had kept 
within the outward limit which separates vice 
from virtue, and yet the mildew of my rockiest 
gelf-love had destroyed all that came too near me. 
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The world spoke fairly of me ; the Warburtons 
and their clique praised me to the skies; but 
diaxacter sooner or later finds its level, and I did 
not retain mj friends ; but I was in the bloom 
and spring of life, my &ee was turned to the 
ascent of the Mountains of Delight What had 
I to do with memories of that £Eur fiice hidden 
under the sands which are washed by the Adriatic 
Lagoon} Why should I torture myself with 
thinking how irreparably I had grieved said 
wounded the heart which now lay at rest under 
the chancel of our old diurch I 

But it is the worst of diaracters like mine, to 
see the ri^t and piusue the wroi^. My in- 
telligence pointed out to me where my errors 
injured me ; but my will, long perverted by self-* 
indulgence, had not power to alter. I socm b^afi 
to discovOT that some of the glory of my love wa» 
dimmed. I still adored Marian; but constant 
intercourse had robbed my love of some of its 
fidry enchantments^ Reaction had followed the 
excitement in which I had latterly lived. Be- 
sides, I had attained, as far as I could, the object 
of my desirea 

Tt 18 extraordinary how brief is the phase of 
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contentment in some minds^ and how 6oon the 
balance weighs downWaxds. We ascend the hill 
with great diflSculty, but /the place at the top is 
so narrow, that in a very brief time we are 
obliged to descend. In the gay circles of Vienna 
Marian was very much admired. The besotted 
vanity of Warbnrton was such, that he imagined 
it was his society which attracted the Viennese 
youth to his house. I used to feel enraged at 
his self-satisfaction. Certainly Marian had art 
enough to manage a score of admirers without 
compromising herself or 'committing him- Not 
one of these gay and gallant courtiers imagined, 
I am sure, that the slouching, dark-eyed young 
Englishman whom her husband was so fond of, 
was acknowledged by her to be her only friend. 

But I was not happy. There were times when 
I was almost suffocated by contending feelings, 
when I felt I must break through it all, and 
either snatch away Marian to be my own in some 
far foreign land ; or taking an eternal farewell of 
her, return to England, and bury myself at Spey- 
nings, out of sight of that fatal beauty which had 
destroyed my life. Marian and I had spoken of 
the former alternative ; her children were her 
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excuse for not acting up to the love she pro^ 
fessed. No, she could not leave them; how could 
I ask it ? was that my love for her ? She could 
understand a woman sacrificing herself, but not 
bringing shame on her children. Whether the 
difficulty was not in reality her dislike to change 
a position which had so much th&t was seducing 
to a woman of her inclinations, for the solitary 
companionship of one heart, I will not affimu 
Besides, it was not even an alternative ; she had 
hitherto united both, the homage of the world 
and my unswerving fealty. Why should there be 
a change ? If I was not happy I could go. In 
our unfortunate position, she said, we must each 
forego something. 

She fancied she kept within the limits of virtue 
(she piqued herself on her religious principles, 
and had a great fear of the devil) by remaining 
in her home. Yet where was her loyalty to her 
husband when she knew of my love, and, under 
the specious name of friendship, allowed me to 
speak of it? Under the name of friendship I was 
to be hers, and hers only. I had a vague feeling, 
sometimes, that a straightforward woman would 
have said, "Leave me ; it is not good for either of 
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Tjs to 'continue a feeling which must bring, even- 
tually, so much pain on both. Your heaxt must 
need a fuller feeling than I can bestow on it. 
Give me your friendship, but seek another 
woman's love. Love cannot exist without hope, 
and hope I cannot give you. Leave me for 
a while, and put me out of all calculation in your 
hopes of future happiness. Tou will thank me 
one day for what seems coldness now." 

She never said this. She took for granted that 
the anomalous position in which we were was to 
be eternal, and on the least evidence of impa- 
tience or desire to break my chain her eyes would 
seek mine, and their look of mournful reproach 
would instantly recall my wandering allegiance. 
At last, however, even she began to feel that 
some change was a necessity. She feared the 
effect of custom. She dreaded the daily increas- 
ing irritability of my temper, which might at any 
moment cause a scene between us, in which she 
might have to abdicate some of her superiority. 
She, at last, herself counselled me to go. 

It was necessary I should go to Speynings ; the 
large fortune which had been vested in my 
mother by my great-uncle she had bequeathed 
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CHAPTEE V. 

When I approached Speynings I found the 
house shut up. I was fatigued by my jouruey, 
and ordered a fire to be made in the library, and 
spent there the rest of the evening. For the first 
time, perhaps, I realised my loss. The silence 
and loneliness of the house seemed a type of my 
future life. As Speynings was without its mis* 
tress, would my life be without the love which 
had once so boimdlessly ministered to it ? I knew 
that both in public and in private I was con- 
sidered a prosperous man. I was rich, master of 
a good estate, well educated, well bom; there 
was not an unmarried woman in the county who 
would not have willingly accepted my hand and 
my estate ; but those fatal blue eyes which had 
shone upon me for so long, had parched all the 
verdure of my soul. What love had I to give % 
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What kfve csoold I recem f I mi^t become a 
InidMiid and a fiuiker, I n^^rt to a oertain degree 
amiwu id misdf widi Ike ties of life ; bat the 
Toy idea of them was Eke water toadmnkaid. 
I eoieied m j face vitk hj bands. 

Fanny Egerton bad gone to live witb ber fitiend 
Nora afker my motbcr a deatk Neva bad manied 
Mn Ma jnaid, tbe ledor of tbe pansk cf %»7n- 
ingSL Tbe Bectoiy ww witbin n walk, and I 
went OTcr to tbe riiiwinifcf] tbe next mnrningto 
see Fam^. Her pretty vmj feee was as pak 
as deatb as I Altered tbe room. As we sbook 
bands; I feh ben was cold as maibloL I naked 
ber a few qiQcstioBs, wbk^ die answered witb die 
gieatesi roBetreL lasked aome qnestkms aboat 
^peyningsL 

" I bare not been tbere since— —* 
-Wbynotl- 

IqpokeaskindlyasIcoiiUL 
"^go to Speynings after.. • Fanny bmsi 
into tears. 

•I iraniRd.* die said, kicking tbnngb her 
te«satnie,-diatIwoaUseejoa;diatIwoQH 
be as friendly as--«^.4ie&te jw b* Ba^and ^ 
I cannot keep my wonL Do joa know bow y«i 
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made her suffer ? The day you left she went to 
your room. She threw herself on your bed, and 
would not permit me to stay with her. In the 
morning, when I w^ent to see her, I saw she had 
cried all night. I heai*d her call out, ' my son, 
my son.' The only thing which occupied her till 
her death was to arrange everything as she 
thought you would like it." 

It was true ; I had foimd everything arranged 
precisely as I most liked it. 

After that evening I took care not to speak to 
Fanny again on that subject. I foimd much 
which required my attention, and wrote regularly 
to the Warburtons. Sometimes I went to the 
parsonage. After her first burst of feeling 
Fanny was polite, but never cordial She had 
much improved in person ; there was an air of 
thought, of decision in her face, which became it 
weU. She was adored in the village, and was the 
sunbeam of the house in which she lived. The 
Maynards would not spare her to any one, though 
she had relatives who were continually asking 
her to live with them. She would be absent 
for awhile, but always returned to the parsonage. 
My nature must have been warped at the root, 
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far I foond she was atoactiTe to me in ]»t>- 
portum to the oitire Iobb of my infiuenoe OTer 
her. 

AH permis hare an atnMMphere that impresses 
otheni No one was more sensitiYe to these 
imp teasiops than'Ihave been. Marian inspired 
a deUdoos langaor, whidi soothed, but perhaps 
enervated. Fanny, <hi the contrary, roused a 
spirited actirity. Health was the spirit of her 
being, mentally and bodily. One felt that here 
was a soond organisati<»L The differ^Dice might 
be compared to the p^fome of a magnolia and 
the aromatic fragrance of mignonette. The 
racy sweetness of the latter reviTes, as the 
▼olnptuoos odour of the former oppresses the 
senses. 

With my nsoal plausibility I tried to bring 
back our former intimacy. I dilated cm our old 
familiar affection. How often had my mother 
hinted that it would gratify a dear wish of hers 
if I loved Fanny. How often had it been a 
reproach to her in my mind when she expressed 
any disapprobation at my folly, that that desire 
had perverted her taste and made her censorioua 
N(m the thought passed through my mind, had 
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happiness been near me^, and had I wantonly 
averted jn j head from it ? 

One evening, as I was walking in the shrub- 
bery with Fanny, I spoke to her in something of 
a sentimental strain. She replied more kindly 
than I anticipated. I began making some allu- 
sions to the emptiness of Speynings — ^how I had 
missed her — ^how hard it was that she was no 
longer there. I made allusions in a kind and 
tender tone — ^kinder and tenderer than my wont, 
or than she had been accustomed to from me in 
our former days. She started ; then allowed me 
to go on with a look of the most blank astonish- 
ment ; and then she paused ; and as the colour 
flew into her face and her eyes sparkled with 
anger, she looked superb in her indignation. 
She replied : 

"I will not aflfect to misunderstand you, Mr. 
Spencer (since my return she never addressed me 
as Hubert), but you must know nothing could 
possibly add to the strong disapproval — I may say 
aversion — with which your past unkindness to 
her inspired me, unless, indeed, it were this 
strange conduct I neither feel flattered at your 
commendation nor your jegrets.^' 
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Poor Warburton! — his end was characteristic 
of his life. He aad some of the men of his stamp 
had organised some races^ and he had resolved to 
ride hi« own horse. Bfe had been advised — 
warned — ^but he persisted, and was thrown and 
killed on the spot By me he was mourned — 
strange though it may seem to say so. My life 
had flowed in one particular course so long, that 
it was difficult to force it into a new channel 
My first feeling was a mysterious dread of evil 
Marian free! — and who were bound to each other, 
if we were not. Then difficulties rose before me 
— obstacles— delays. Away from Marian I could 
remember she was much older than I was. Her 
children were growing up ; she and they were 
pennil^s ; they would be a great charge ai>d re- 
fipoiisibility on whoever became Marian's husband. 

The consummate tact of Marian was never more 
clearly manifested than in our meeting. She no 
doubt understood the ground was less secure than 
formerly. She was not alone, was kind and cordial, 
but very sad. She spoke more of her loss as 
regarded her children than herselt There was no 
pai-ade of grief which might have seemed hypo- 
critical, there was no semblance of indifference 
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which might have seemed unfeeling. There was 
no air of intimacy which might lead to conjec- 
tures, or recall daima There was the exact and 
due consideration given to me as one of War- 
burton's dear friends. How many he had ! I 
met several offering their services ! Among them 
was a certain Lord Lascelles, who had become 
known to them after I left Vienna, who was very 
attentive. It was distinctly impressed on my 
mind, though how I cannot describe, that if I 
hesitated I should be superseded. 

I checked all prudential misgivings, for I was 
still in love, and a year and a half after Warbur- 
ton's death, Marian was my wife. Lord Lascelles was 
the eldest son of an Irish peer, but the property 
was heavily mortgaged ; in everything but title 
he was my inferior, and I must do Marian the 
justice to say that she did not pause in her 
choice. 

I announced the fact of my marriage to Fanny, 
but received no reply from her. 

I suppose all men attain a period of disenchant- 
ment. Some earlier than others. The love which 
had robbed my youth of its purest joys failed, 
when won, to lend its charm to my maturity. I 
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looked with despair on my own heart, and on the 
blank which was thera 

Very selfish persons become prematurely old. 
Life is to each like a reel of silk. We all take 
one into our hands, some use it for their work, 
and when the reel is used the sUk looks gay in 
the work which it has finished. Others hold it 
so carelessly that it all runs out at once, and 
leaves only the bare wood, I had used my life so 
prodigally and selfishly that I had got to the 
wood at the age when most men have only com- 
menced their reel, and what work had I done ? 

Marian was my wife, and though her beauty 
was not so radiant as it had been six years ago, it 
was still great, yet I dared to whisper to myself I 
was disappointed. It waa not so delightful to me 
to spend the morning in her sitting-room, now 
that I could be there whenever I chose. She 
herselt seemed to think it somewhat of a bore. 
There was a stimulus wanting. I saw little faults 
in her which I had not detected previously. A 
want of depth in her nature which produced a 
smallness, a pettishness about trifle& Hers was 
not the sunny temperament which could extract 
pleasure from all things, and flower and bloom 
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with the first ray of sunshine. She needed excite- 
ment Her husband's admiration did not suffice 
for her, and as her beauty was a little less univer- 
sally attractive, and did not win her the admira- 
tion of others so much as it had done, there was 
a bitterness, which, though concealed in society, 
sometimes made itself perceptible at home. Per- 
haps, had my own nature sustained, vivified, deve- 
loped hers, it would have been different, but I 
was too much like her. There was a sterility in 
both which in me had been veiled by youth, and 
in her by grace, but which was soon evident The 
poor material on which such gay embroideries 
had been lavished, now that time had told on it, 
displayed itself; instead of sumptuous brocade, 
it was beggarly canvas. Thousands of men are 
more unhappy from faults than vices ; but with 
me it was more the negation of happiness than 
the positive pang of unhappiness. Sometimes a 
devil whispered to my heart : — " Are you assured 
that you do possess her love \ Warburton always 
believed he possessed it entirely." However much 
my self-esteem might insinuate a difference, there 
were misgivings. 
I began seeking for other interests to fill up 
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Kfe, and like most men disappointed in their 
afifections, I tnmed to politics. There were signs 
which boded a general election, and I resolved to 
stand for the county. We went down to Spey- 
nings. I commenced the work of canvassing with 
great spirit Three days after my arrival I gave 
a large dinner party, at which most of the mag- 
nates of the county were to be present. I had 
sent an invitation to the parsonage ; it was 
refused, but the servant who bore the refusal left 
a packet for me. I opened it; the outride was 
addressed in Fanny's hand, but without a word 
from her. The inside was a case containing 
a magnificent parure of diamonds, necklace, 
bandeau, brooch, &c. On a paper was written, 
in characters somewhat faded by time, " For my 
beloved Hubert's wife, from his mother," There 
was also a letter, but just as I was opening it I 
heard Marian's step, and a feeling I could not 
explain, led me to conceal the case and letter in 
a drawer. She entered to speak to me about her 
dress, and to lament some accident which had 
happened to her ornaments. I immediately gave 
her the diamonds, but without mentioning how 
they had come into my possession. 
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She was eDchanted, but reproached me for not 
having given them to her before. 

As she sat opposite to me at dinner she looked 
lovely. Bound that graceful throat the brilliants 
sparkled like water. The simile was not a bappy 
one : it suggested tears, and reminded me how 
many had been .shed, caused by me, and on her 
account, in this very room. A voice rose in my 
heart that the queenly splendour which adorned 
my wife was the gift of that mother I had so 
outraged and pained, and was bestowed by me on 
the one woman she would have rejected as a 
daughter. The costly heritage I had derived 
from her I shared with (me she distrusted and 
despised. At that moment I looked towards 
Marian ; she was bending down, with sparkling 
eyes and kindling cheek, and listening to the 
flattering speeches of Lord Lascelles. She had 
invited him in such a manner that I could make 
no objection. Something in her attitude, in 
the curves of her lips as she smiled, carried 
me back to the days long ago, days of the 
Grange, before her marriage with Warburton. 
I shuddered; I answered absently to persons 
who were speaking to me; I made the most 
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obvious blunders. People began to look sur- 
prised, and in spite of the proverfaiaL inexpres- 
siveness of worldly faces, I caught an expression 
on some, as I turned my eyes from the head of 
the table, which stung me. 

"Jealous, by r 

I fancied this exclamation hissed into my ears ; 
I began to talk and laugh vehemently, but there 
was disquiet within ma My laugh was so loud 
that it served to attract Marian, who looked at 
me with surprise, and then coldly and slowly 
averted her eyes. 

After the dinner there was a balL Lascelles 
and Marian opened it. Marian and I met once 
in the course of the evening. 
. "What is the matter, Hubert; are you not 
well, or only cross ? " 

"Not very well," I replied. 

"It is very hot, I am not surprised — ^I 
feel half suffocated myself, and far frcnn well." 

She left me, and glided back to the dancers. 
Where was the quick sympathy of old i I threw 
myself on a chair in the library, lost in a bitter 
reverie. The drawer in which I had placed the 
case and letter was open, I mechanically took out 
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the letter; it was in my mother's hand. I 
trembled as I read it 

" My beloved Hubert, how strange it is to think 
that when you receive this letter the hand that 
wrote it will be dust. I rise from my grave, my 
dearest, to bless you. The bitterness of death 
was over when I held your hand for the last 
time. You have thought my silence unforgiving 
— ^would it not rather have proved alienation, and 
have been a sacrilege, to alter the free and un- 
constrained intercourse of spirit which had once 
subsisted between us, to the superficial commu- 
nion which was the tone you had adopted ? Best 
to roll the stone on the sepulchre till the day of 
the resurrection. That day will come. I can 
wait for it ; I know that hereafter you will know 
my heart. We are all unjust to one another : I 
may have misjudged you, but my judgment of 
you never affected my love for you. You mis- 
understood me and ceased to love me ; but you 
will love me once more, my son. I look back on 
my girlish, my married, my widowed life, and 
I see I have been deprived of most of the 
blessings which are given to other women ; but 
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I had one gift, the gift of loving you, Hubert^ 
with an entire and perfect love. When you are 
a parent you will understand me. You have 
accused me of jealousy. Gtod forgive you ; I was 
jealous of your honour, of your truth, of your 
happiness, which all seemed to me perilled by the 
course of life on which you had entered. What 
can be the result of selfishness united to selfish- 
ness, falseness to falseness, ingratitude to in- 
gratitude? There is a lucidity in a mother's 
apprehension. I know that you are not loved as 
you love. I know also that you love, not with 
the best, but with the worst part of your nature, 
and therefore, that your love is mortal and 
ephemeral. That it has placed you in antagonism 
to me is my bitter, but deserved chastisement. 
My idolatrous affection for you has fostered youi; 
selfishness, it is right that I should suffer by that 
selfishness. I am resigned, I submit, but you 
too, dearest, will suffer; would that, at any cost 
to myself, I could shield you. Be firm, be un- 
selfish, be sipLcere. Truth, fortitude, and love 
carry us through all trials victoriously. I do 
not pray for any blessing chosen by myself for 
you. I hold the cross between my hands, and 
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say for you as for myself God's will be 

done ! 

"Mabel Spencer." 

Before I reached the end of this letter my eyes 
were filled with tears. Yes, she was avenged, 
and on the spot where I had been so careless, so 
ungrateful, so cruel — she was avenged. I would 
have given all that remained to me of life but to 
have held once more the hand I had cast away. 
I snatched the candle from the table and held it 
up before her picture, which was in the room — 
an old portrait taken when she was young, but 
with the intense look about the eyes which was 
her characteristia The eyes were unanswering 
now; the mouth would never smile upon me 
again. I sat down again. I heard steps and 
extinguished the light, for I did not wish to be 
intruded upon, but the steps were in the Conser- 
vatory. Through the distant sound of the music 
in the saloon the words I had just read rang as a 
knell to my ears — " Selfishness to selfishness, false- 
hood to falsehood, ingratitude to ingratitude.** I 
went to the window which opened into the con- 
servatory, for I was faint and dizzy. The steps 
approached, and through the moonlit vista of 
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shrubs and exotics I saw a gleam of some shining 
dress. 

**Are you better?" said a voice I did not at 
once recognise. 

"Yes, much better, — ^it was only the heat,** 
answ^ed the rich soft tones of Marian^ — of my 
wife. 

" I will sit down here. Lord Lascelles ; then I 
must return, for I shall be missed — ^I do not know 
where Hubert is.*' 

I heard a muttered exclamation, and an exple- 
tive added to the name of Hubert, and I recog- 
nised Lord Lascelles* voice. 

He continued : 

" Where in the ^'s name is he ? It is of 

consequence to him to show himself, I know, as 
this assembly is a sort of touchstone for his elec- 
tion. But where can he be \ ** 

"He said something about not being very 
weU." 

" I cannot imagine Spencer suflfering from the 
ordinary ills of mortality.*' 

"Why not?** 

" I should not, were I in his place.** 

" I do not understand you.** 
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** No matter. Do not move, I beseedi you ; 
you are not rested — ^let us stay, it is so pleasant 
here — almost an Italian atmosphere ; these orange- 
flowers — those roses — " 

" Ah, do not speak of Italy — the name fills me 
with sad memories and yearning regrets. It was 
such a favourite dream of mine that Italy should 
be my home one day ; but dreams are never 
realised — *' 

** Mine are transcended. I otxce dreamed of a 
face — a form of a peculiar and enchanting type. 
I have seen a reality more exquisite than my 
dreams.'' 

" You have been fortunate." 
" Oh, Marian — ^forgive me, Mrs. Spencer." 
"Lord Lascelles, I had better return to the 
drawing-room." 

" Not before you say you forgive me." 
" Foolish . . . What a perfect child you are." 
" I am only three years younger than Spencer," 
"Perhaps not, but those three years make a 
difference ; besides, I am older than Spencer." 
" Impossible ! " 

" It is true ; when I consented to marry a n:an 
younger than myself I was not unmindful of the 
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risk, but I thought that in all marriages there are 
drawbacks, and a woman who is conscious that 
she has something to make up for, has a greater 
incentive to patience, gentleness, indulgence than 
others." 

" Angel ! who could be worthy of you ? " 

"An men flatter all women . . . but their 
wives ; it is strange how this little ring robs us of 
our perfections. Till they are married men think 
we alone can make their happiness — ^afterwards 
they require a hundred adjuncts." 

" I shall not be tried, for I shall never marry ! " 

" Never marry ? " 

*' No ; all I seek from life is friendship ; I have 
no mother, no sister ; a woman who would conde- 
scend to let me be her friend would never repent 
it — ^will you let me be yours ? " 

"It is a great blessing to have a friend. In 
life there are a thousand trifles, little trials, slight 
sorrows we do not like to disturb those who love 
us most with, and yet which need assistance and 
sympathy. Many men adore women, but their 
adoration is useless in the daily wants of life. If 
I were in danger I would rush to Hubert for pro- 
tection; but if a thorn scratched me, however 
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painful, he would only laugh at ma He often 
thinks me, as I daresay I am, foolishly sensitiYe : 
he does not often comprehend ma'' 

" I understand, for I am of that nature mysel£ 
I can offer you sympathy, and I can understand 
you from never- having been imderstood mysel£ 
Let me be your friend, dear — Mrs. Spencer.** 

"Well, we will be very good friends, and to 
seal the compact of our friendship, let us return 
to the ball-room and work for the popularity of 
the new member." 

" Spencer shall not complain of my lukewarm- 
ness in his cause. I will move heaven and earth, 
the highest and the lowest powers that be, 
to serve him, and he shall be M.P. in six 
weeks." 

The speakers rose and moved back to the 
rooms. I had heard as one spell-bound. I had 
never moved. 

" The old sweet tale," as Heine says, " so sweet, 

so sad " My thoughts were confused ; so had 

I spoken to her, so had I felt when she was War- 
burton's wife — "falsehood to falsehood" In the 
darkness I felt my mother's eyes were fixed 
piercingly on me, and the strangely menacing 
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aspect of Veronica^ standing as I had seen her on 
that last fatal day, recurred to me. 

What do I feel ? — am I jealous — aagiy — scorn- 
ful? I laugh, laugh with a bitterness which is 
almost convulsive, and then I pause. Is that 
game to be played with me — and yet what was 
it that disturbed me 1 Am I not sfwre of Marian's 
virtue? OGodl 
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CHAPTER VL 

The next moming a large party assembled at 
the breakfast-table. Marian, instead of breakfast- 
ing as usual in her own room, was in her place 
amongst us. I looked at her, and, for the first time 
since I had known her, observed her as a stranger 
might have done. I seemed divested, as by some 
sudden lucidity, of the magnetic " rapport," so to 
speak, between us. 

She wore a piece of lace over her head, knotted 
under the chin with some rose-coloured ribbon. 
She was certainly and incontestably beautiful ! 
Why did that beauty excite something resentful 
in me? — a passionate and indignant vindictive- 
ness, as if some weapon was upheld against me by 
an enemy. 

Her little Nina, who had grown into a bewitch- 
ing tiny coquette of nine years old, was seated 
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near her. Lord Lascelles was playing with the 
child as if he saw no one else, not even its mother. 
The conversation at my end of the table turned 
on the ensuing election, and the prospects of the 
county. With an effort I bent my mind to atten- 
tion, and took part in it My friends seemed sur- 
prised that a man who had lived so long abroad; 
who had a certain loose foreign guise in his dress 
and habits, knew so much, not only of the ins and 
outs of English politics generally, but was versed 
in many intimate details of the tangled web 
of party traditions at Speynings. I rose imme- 
diately in their estimation, and the conversation 
became general and animated. Some of the ladies 
offered themselves to aid us in our electioneering 
expeditions, and there was a general cry — 
"We must enlist you, Mra Spencer." 
Marian laughed and shook her head. 
" You have my best wishes, as you may sup- 
pose, Hubert, but I am afraid I shall not be of 
much use. I am so foolishly shy on occasions of 
that kind, that I shall do more harm than good. 
The people would think me proud while I was 
simply awkward." 
• She blushed as she spoke. 
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I saw Lord Lascelles leave off whispering to 
Nina and listen to her. I knew how he would 
admire such graceful feminine timidity. I had a 
torturing intuition of all he would feeL What a 
wretched sensation this umbra of myself — ^this 
mocking tautology of all I had undergone in the 
Warburton era — gave me. 

At last the ladies rose, and we men sat some- 
what longer over our cold coffee, newspapers, and 
dgars. Lord Lascelles sat silent, cutting with his 
knife various indentations on some bread on his 
{date, lost in thought 

The horses were ordered, and we all went to 
prepare for a round of calls, to test as it were the 
pulse of the place, to ascertain our strength and 
our weakness, — ^to discriminate between our allies 
and our opponents. 

Before I left, faithful to long habit, I ran in to 
Marian's boudoir to bid her good-bye (it was at 
the opposite side of the house from the entrance), 
but she was not thera I crossed the hall 
and found all my friends — ^Lascelles included — 
mounted. 

As we passed the house Marian stood at the, 
window of the library with Nina at her side. 
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She kissed her hand to me as we rode by! It 
was as pretty a picture as one might wish to see 
of the lady of the castle sending out her lord on 
some chivalric and perilous adventure. 

"Why are you punishing that poor brute so 
unmercifully, Spencer?" said Mr. Mannering, a 
very old friend of my mother s, who rode beside 
me. " You stuck your spurs into the poor jade 
as if you had some refractory ' Blue * on hand." 

I smiled, and Mr. Mannering did not see that 
I smiled in scorn at myself. I was an idiot to be 
so moved — ^a coward to be so irritable — ^about 
what? The experience of the irrevocable past 
gave me foregone conclusions, which I used to 
poison the present. 

I was ashamed of myself. Was I a prey to 
that most humiliating of pangs a man may en- 
dure, jealousy of a woman he does not esteem ? 
Mr. Mannering here rode up and asked me if it 
would not be advisable to call at the Kectory. 
Mr. Maynard was a popular man, an exemplary 
clergyman — *' not a meddling parson " — and con- 
nected with me by marriage. He would be a 
most useful ally. 

We turned our horses' heads, and rode through 
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the little wood which divided the glebe land from 
the park, and leaving the horses to the grooms, 
entered. 

Mr. Maynard was alone in his study, and our 
interview was most satisfactory. He knew most 
of his parishioners intimately. He offered to 
make out a list, which he thought might be 
useful to me. While he was writing it, he pro- 
posed we should go into the drawing-room and 
see his wife. 

My conscience smote me at this zealous good- 
nature, for I had never been especially civil to 
Maynard. His wife was Marian's sister, and that 
circumstance, which should have drawn us to- 
gether, had divided us ; there had never been any 
congeniality between Marian and Nora, and I had 
insensibly acquiesced in Marian's tone. Maynard 
himself was a gentlemanly, scholarly fellow — 
certainly the very reverse of a "meddling parson," 
and he had accepted with dignified indifference 
the indirect ostracism to which he had been 
subjected. 

I was not, therefore, prepared for the instant 
aid he proffered me, and the sincere interest 
which I saw he took in my success. 
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We found Nora alone. Sh^ was not so cordial 
in her reception of us as her husband had been. 
Nora's manner had always been impulsive and 
somewhat abrupt. The very softness of her sister 
seemed to goad her into a kind of perverse com- 
bativeness, but her marriage had improved and 
refined her. To me, of late, however, she had 
always been cold and distant. Fanny was not 
visible, but a chair drawn to the table near some 
writing implements seemed to have been only just 
vacated. Since our last interview I had never by 
any chance seen Fanny near enough to address 
her. I had a sore, uncomfortable feeling at my 
heart with regard to her. It seemed that the 
only person who judged me fairly, and so judging, 
condemned me, was she, my mother's prot^^e — 
she, the playmate of my childhood — she, the com- 
panion and Mend of my youth I 

My mother's dying words were full of forgive- 
ness and tenderness ; but while Fanny remained 
estranged, the forgiveness did not seem complete 
and entire ; and yet how could I retrace the steps 
which had divided us. 

On the very few occasions on which Mr. and 
Mrs. Maynard.had visited us, they had always 
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been alone ; and the two or three times we had 
dined with them Fanny was absent. She and 
Marian had never met since the latter's marriage. 

I was thinking of these things while Mannering 
and the others were talking to Nora, and then, 
finding myself unnoticed, I slipped back to 
the library to ask some more questions of 
Maynard. 

To my surprise I round Fanny standing beside 
him, reminding him of names, and adding com- 
ments, which revived apparently his recollection 
of them, while he wrpte them down. Their backs 
were to me, and they did not see me enter ; but 
she was speaking with a good deal of earnestness 
and animation. I went up to her. ''I am so 
glad to see you once more, and I thank you from 
my heart" My voice faltered in spite of mysel£ 

"If you mean for sending you that — ^that 
packet — I ought to apologise rather for not send- 
ing it earlier. The reason of the delay was first 
my own absence from Speynings for many months 
after your marriage, and then some difficulties in 
receiving it from the pei-sons who had taken care 
of it during my absence." 

She spoke coldly and formally. It was still 
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war, then. I was hurt. I bowed in silence, and 
tamed away. 

^* Thanks, Maynard : you have been really most 
kind." 

^ Why, it is a catalogue raiaonri^, with a ven- 
geance," said Mannering, looking over the list, as 
he entered. "I see our way clearly now. How 
surprised these good yeomen would be to know 
how thoroughly you had read them, Maynaixi! 
'A chiel's amang ye takin' notes,' and all that 
sort of thing, eh ? " 

He and the others were introduced to Fanny ; 
and then, after many apologies to Maynard for our 
wholesale incursion, and thanks for his valuable 
assistance, we iook leave. I shook hands almost 
warmly with him, but I merely bent in acknow- 
ledgment of Fanny's all but scornful salute. 

How expressive was her face, I thought, of con- 
tempt and aversion. How coidd she but despise 
me ! This I was compelled to avow to myself. 

There was' a good deal of conversation among 
the others, but I rode on silently. 

The scenes I had witnessed, or rather the words 
I had overheard the night before, were like a 
stone dropped into a pool Where it had broken 
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the surfiace, a series of ever-widening circles testi- 
fied the disturbance, and continued it. So many 
remembrances were evoked, which brought with 
them so much of sickening resemblance of the 
feelings which Lord Lascelles had avowed, that, 
combined with the impatience of pain engendered 
by long selfishness, I was really on a moral rack. 
A spark left to smoulder has often caused a con- 
flagration, and I shrunk, with a sense of boding 
ill, firom these retrospections, fi:om the evil they 
aroused, from the still greater evil they might 
create. But I was forced to command myself. I 
obliged myself to talk and jest, and tried thus to 
exorcise the evil spirit. 

We did a good deal of business,, had luncheon 
at a most Mendly farmer's, and we obtained 
golden opinions from aU. I found to my surprise 
I was a popular man. 

" Wall, our young Squoire looks puny and white 
loike ; but he's jest real English at heart, for all 
that What say you, Bill ? And Mr. Mannering 
is a foine one, to be sure." 

Such exclamations would sometimes reach us, 
and amuse us. 

Towards sunset we took the road towards 
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Speynings, tired and hoarse with our exertions. 
Lord Lascelles had been most strenuous in talk- 
ing, laughing, joking, and had certainly been of 
great assistance ; but there was an absent air 
about him when we were all riding together, 
which I could not fail to notice. 

^' I have just been thinking, Spencer," said the 
gay, good-humoured Mannering, " that you enjoy 
a positive monopoly of beauty at Speynings. It 
is not fair at all to the rest of England. First, 
there is Mrs. Spencer. Consider that I cry 
'chapeau bas' when I name her. Then, Mrs. 
Maynard, who has the blackest hair, parted on 
the whitest forehead I have ever seen in woman. 
Then, lastly — ^by no means least — Miss Egerton : 
what a fine young woman 1" 

" Not exactly a fine young woman, Mannering; 
she is so very smaU." 

*' Yes, I know she is ; but there is a manner, a 
pose of the head, nevertheless, that is very fine. 
There is something so frank and true in her 
expression ; and you remember those lines. 



'And trath might for its mirror hold 
That eye of matchless blue.* '* 



"No." 
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** I dare say not ; Scott is not appreciated as he 
was in my days. Well, as I said before, it isn't 
fair; and were I a younger man, I think I shonld 
try to carry off the single lady at all events. 
What say you, Lascelles t " 

" I beg your pardon ; I did not hear you. What 
were you talking about ? '' 

'' Miss Egerton's beauty.** 

''Ah!" 

Mannering looked at him with surprise at the 
listless '' Ah ! " and then shrugged his shoulders^ 
and muttering something which sounded like 
** soft in the head," went on with me. 

We were now on the grounds of Speynings, and 
saw that some of the ladies had come out to meet 
us. We had to undergo a storm of questioning 
ajid congratulation and expostulation before we 
were allowed to dismount. At last we did so, 
and I went in. I did not see Marian. I was told 
she and Nina were on the terrace. 

I was glad to be alone for a few minutes. I 
threw myself on a chair, and buried my face in 
my hands. I had been interested and amused 
with my morning's work while I was employed 
in it ; but now I thought not of ambition and its 
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prospects ; the bitter taste of the Dead Sea fruit 
was making itself felt ; and, in the reaction, after 
work, its acrid flavour was perceptible and nau- 
seous. To the hardest man there is a pang in 
the conviction that there is no love in his life. 
Very subtly and imperceptibly had I acquired 
this knowledge ; but it was there. As I sat 
brooding over the consciousness^ I heard sounds 
of merriment on the terrace. 

In the library, where I was sitting, a large 
window, or rather glass door, commimicated with 
a flight of steps which led to the terrace. Half 
mechanically I went towards it, glad to escape 
from myself. 

A good many of the party were assembled 
there, and Nina was running about, flashing in 
and out among them, like a bright-coloured 
butterfly, so gay was her dress, so light her step. 
Marian was there too, leaning against the balus- 
trade of the terrace, and bending over to feed a 
peacock below. The bird was a magnificent one, 
and wheeled about in the most stately manner, 
the rays of the setting sun glittering on his 
plumage and crested head with a most dazzling 
eflfect. Marianas figure was grace itself as she 
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thus stood, with the royal bird following every 
motion of her white hand. I could see her 
distinctly from where I was; and I saw Lord 
Lascelles, with all the fatigue and ennui off his 
fece, standing beside her, conversing with her. 

Mannering was not many yards off, talking to 
the others, and there was nothing which the most 
jealous or suspicious husband could have the 
hardihood to cavil at. Yet I clenched my hands, 
and there was a curse at my heart, if not on my 
lips, as I turned abruptly away. 

The indolent nonchalance of Marian's attitude 

was so familiar to me : it was thus she allowed 

the poor fool whom her beauty had bewitched to 

gaze upon it with supreme indifference as to the 

result. Had any one warned her, she would have 

answered, " Why blame me that I am fair 1 " and 

with the same inexorable logic as Vittoria Coram- 

bona she would have argued : 

So may you blame some fair and crystal rirer, 
For that some melancholic distracted man 
Hath drown'd himself in't. 

But I started at myself, as these lines rose to 
my mind. Did I place on the same evil equality 
the beauty I had so worshipped, and the baleful 
fitscinations of " the White Devil ? " 
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If, as Stendahl tells us, Love is mere crystallisa- 
tion, the process through which the poor, bare twig 
is invested with its glittering jewels and exquisite 
form, is not more instantaneous than that which 
dissolves the charm and reduces it to its naked 
insignificance — in some cases, to its repulsive 
worthlessness. 

But after all this may be folly, I thought. I 
am getting morbii That letter unhinged me, 
and poisoned my interpretation of Marian's words 
to Lascelles. He may admire her, as all must ; 
but let me be fair, and give her the credit of 
having more taste and good sense than to distin- 
guish a person who has nothing but the handle 
to his name to make him remarkable. Without 
vanity, I may flatter myself that in all else I am 
his equal, if not superior. I cannot think so ill 
of her judgment as not to be aware of this. 

Alas ! was I yielding to the Warburtonian 
delusions? Into what abysmal depths of blind 
conceit is it allotted to husbands always to fall ! 
How easily we forget that in all matters of mere 
flirtation the status of husband is, 'per ae^ a dis- 
advantage, and that to a coquette there is a more 
racy flavour in the admiration of the veriest fool 
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than in the legitimate homage of the man who 
has bestowed on her his name. However, I tried 
to rouse myself. I made a resolution not to be 
oppressed by shadows, but to prove myself a man 
who would not delude himself, or allow others to 
deceive him. There might have been something 
in my own behaviour lately which had insensibly 
chilled Marian. It should be amended. A certain 
kind of desperation gave me courage. It was, 
after all, an overwhelming sorrow to see the idol to 
which so many costly oblations had been offered, 
crumbling into the dust. There was pain in every 
good and in every evil fibre of my nature at wit- 
nessing its fall, and I would save it if I could. 

That day, at dinner, I made an effort to be 
more cheerful than usual I was usually a very 
silent person, but I now exerted myself^ and was 
as animated and brilliant as Mannering. We 
were all merry, with the exception of LasceUes, 
who cut a poor figure amongst us, leaning back in 
his chair, stroking his moustache. 

Marian joined in the conversation, and appeared 
amused by it. 

Mannering was praising extravagantly the 
beauty of her sister. 
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" Yes. Nora is very handsome, and yet I re- 
member, when a child, my poor mother was vix 
despair about her personal appeaxance. She was 
very dark, the only one of us who was dark, 
and I believe the nurses thought she must 
be a changeling. But it was quite the case 
of the ugly duckling. It was marvellous how 
she improved as she grew up, till she was at 
last always recognised as the beauty of the Comp- 
tons." 

"Her colouring is wonderful, the very red 
lips, the clear paleness of the cheds, and the 
jet black hair." 

"Yes; and it is rare in England, where the 
hair, eyes, and skin are rather in harmony than 
in abrupt contrast." 

These words were very simply, gently said, but 
they, did not enhance the beauty they spoke of. 

" And by way of showing how varied is beauty, 
there is Miss Egerton, whose face and form are in 
so different a type." 

"Yes; Miss Egerton is the perfection *of pret- 
tiness. She always reminds me of a shepherdess 
on Sfevres china, so delicate and mignonne." 

"Not exactly, Mrs. Spencer; there is more 
mind in her face, more character, and, above all, 

L 2 
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more will. Watteau's shepherdesses are all roses 
and hoops." 

*' Well, I shoald say, dressed in that style, there 
would be a resemblance. At all events, nothing 
can be prettier than she is." 

Again — ^was it the tone, or what subtle mean- 
ing was there in the words that was antagonistic 
to a favourable impression. In spite of myself, I 
answered her with some asperity : 

" Fanny's beauty is not only undeniable, but it 
is singularly expressive of herself. That limpid 
purity of complexion, and that exquisite regu- 
larity of outline, are symbolical, I think, of 
great innocence of heart, and an inexpressible 
genuineness, if I may so term it, of character." 

"Iquite agree with you,Spencer," said Mannering. 

"And so do I," said Marian ; "it is, as I said 
before, consummate prettiness." And with a 
smile which circled the whole table, but which 
rested, I fancied, for a moment on Lascelles, she 
rose and left the room. 

We drew our chairs closer after the ladies had 
left the room, and resumed our political conversa- 
tion. I threw myself into it with an ardour and 
zeal which quite delighted my immediate par- 
tisans. Some of the party, however, slipped away. 
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and at last, none but those more immediately 
concerned, were left. We arranged our plans for 
the next few days, and drew up an address. 
While thus occupied, a letter was brought into 
me. It was from Maynard. He told me that 
the contest would be a sharp one, the other 
candidate was already in the field, and we must 
bestir ourselves. He mentioned some voters 
living in an outlying farm at some dis- 
tance whom he thought we had better sound as 
early as possible. The letter was most friendly. 
We determined to set off the next morning, Man- 
nering and I alone, and then we adjourned to the 
drawing-room. 

Tea had long been over, and we had heard 
music. We reached the door in time to hear 
Lord Lascelles conclude a masterly prelude, and 
then in a mellow, cultivated tenor sing the 
following love-song : 

Heart to heart, and lip to lip. 

Bend thine eyes on mine ! 
Let me feel thy lashes sweep 

"With their curve divine, 
O'er thy cheek — o'er thy cheek — and mine. 

Let me feel thy bosom's throbbing : 

Start not, child, at mine ! 
Wouldst thou hush its bitter sobbing, 

Soothe this heart of mine ! — 
Let it break— let it break— 'gainst thine ! 
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Closer, closer, let thy breath. 
Balmy yapoar, blend with mine ; 

Thus united, pitying Death 
Panses oyer mine — 
Merged absorbed— merged, absorbed— in thine. 

Loose thy hair in glittering fold. 

Angel wise o'er mine — 
Let the mingled black and gold 

(Light and shade) entwine. 
Like thy fate— like thy fate— and mine ! 

Guiltless now our fond caresses. 

Then art wholly mine I 
Death anoints the brow he presses. 
And the shining sign 
Seals me his — seals me his — and thine I 

It was a beautiful, passionate air, and he sang 
it with an expression which gave force to his 
words. 

Some of the ladies whispered together behind 
their fans. 

" Tcmt 8oit pen leate*' said one man into Man- 
nering*s ear. 

Mannering shrugged his shoulders, and touched 
his forehead significantly. 

"Something wrong there, or here," he said, 
tapping his own broad chest. 

And among the loose sheets of music on the 
piano I saw Mannering take up the following 
song, adapted to an old air : — 
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r. 

If to lov« iier be dishonour, 

I am worthy of the hlame ; 
For I kiraw, ere I had won her, 

Fools had jested with her nauM. 
Well I know the righteous world 

Holds for one like her no places 
Oft I hear the curses hurled 

At that fair and fatal face. 

II. 

Therefore to my heart I hold her, 

Sheltered from rebuke and scorn ; 
Therefore ia my arms I fold her, 

Bird i with wing aU soiled and torn. 
Sunshine bleaches foulest stains ; 

Love shall wipe out lifers disgrace ,* 
iNot a shame her past retains, 

Sealed from all in my embrace. 

III. 

Dark) deep mines yield golden treasures, 

Tainly sought in bowers above ; 
Judge her not by your false measures, 

Reach the stature of my love. 
Baised above the dull earth's scorn. 

Ransomed from its guilt and fears, 
Soon to Love and Truth new bom. 

She will wipe away all tears. % 

IV. 

Love, like death, unlocks the portal 

Through which souls redeemed go, 
And the mortal to immortal 

Passes with transfigured brow. 
Past from present, I dissever, 

Robed by love in vesture white ; 
Sainted, saved, she lives for ever, 

Pure and holy in my sight 
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Mannering put it down with a carious smile. 
As he looked up he met Marian s searching eyes. 

" Somewhat halting in the measure, Mrs. 
Spencer," he said, "and vtry one-sided as to 
meaning.^ 

" And not at all suited to the music,'* she said, 
calmly, looking at the song. "Our language is 
sadly unmusical" 

She glided away, and I saw that he exonerated 
her at once from any complicity with the author 
of the song. 

After a few minutes Marian looked earnestly 
towards the piano, aud when the player, after a 
pause, began some wild mai*ch, an almost imper- 
ceptible smile passed over her lips. 

I noticed, however, that during his stay at 
Speynings, Lascelles never sang again, during the 
evenings. I sometimes heard him in the morn- 
ing, when the audience was entirely feminine. 

To a person so morbidly self-conscious as I was, 
it was not strange that when I went down-stairs 
again, to write some letters ere I went to bed, I 
thought over the feelings which the day had 
called forth ; but through all and over all, was the 
wonder, that with the grief, with the pain, with 
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the resentment, there came no soft, relenting, 
yearning feelings of love. Love was )deaA Its 
mermaid caves, its siren halls, its nereid songs 
were over, and dark amidst the waves of life rose 
the new earth which had been slowly amassed 
beneath the waters. Vague suspicion, accusing 
memories, slow experience, had dropped their un- 
hallowed seed, till the whole had accumulated 
into one stratum of alienation. 

But though love was dead, I avowed myself 
jealous. There is a jealousy which is of love,^ 
there is a jealousy which is of pride. I knew 
Marian, I knew that what the world caUed 
honour was safe ; but I was not prepared to go 
through a drama similar to that of the Grange 
and of Vienna ; but with the parts changed. 
Lascelles must go, and it would not be my fault 
if he returned. 

Before I left the library I took out my mother's 
letter from the drawer in which I had placed it, 
and imlocking an old desk of hers, which con- 
tained some of her papers, I touched the spring 
of a secret drawer in which I intended to place it. 
The drawer was empty, with the exception of an 
ornament which I had been accustomed to see 
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her wear, and which she must have placed there 
with her own hands, and had afterwards for- 
gotten. It was a small diamond cross. The 
diamonds were very fme, and set in dark blue 
enamel On a label attached to the cross were 
the words : 

« For Fanny." 

I was rejoiced at l^is. I was glad that Fanny 
should possess what she must value as having 
belonged to and been, almost identified with one 
she so loved,, and I was more than glad that 
Marian would never wear it. I determined to 
take it, or send it to the Rectory the next day. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The next Morning Mannering and I set off 
directly after Iw^akfast. Lascelles made an effort 
to join lis, bat we told him it was mmecessaiy, 
and that we felt that with a house full of young 
ladies> it was very selfish to occupy with sordid 
political cares the •* likeliest man among us/* 

I do not think he was much disappointed. He 
wished to keep honestly to his bargain to work 
for the future member, but was not sorry to be 
off duty sometimes. As we galloped along, wo 
saw, to our astonishment,^ Maynard, his wife, and 
Fanny, riding in the same direction. Mannering 
immediately put his horse beside Fanny's^ and I 
joined Maynard and his wife. 

** After I wrote to you," said Maynard, " I found 
we were all in the humour to ride towards the 
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Combe this morning ; and, not knowing whether 
my proposition to you would suit your other 
engagements, I resolved to strike while the iron 
was hot. Our combined forces will be quite a 
demonstration." 

Nothing could be more cordial than Maynard. 
He talked to me of Italy, of Austria, of Paris, and 
I found him a man of great general information 
and of artistic as well as scholarly tastes. Nora 
never looked so well as on horseback, and was 
less reserved with me than usual. I heard 
Fanny behind us laughing at some of Mannering's 
sallies, and we all were in the mood for mirth 
and enjoyment, at least ostensibly. 

I was resolved that none should guess what I 
felt on some subjects. Besides, I grasped at this 
new toy, this fresh ambition, with something of 
the feverish tenacity of a drowning man grasping 
at some straw for bare Hfe. When we entered 
the farm-house which was our destination, I 
recognised to my surprise, in the wife of the 
farmer, an old housekeeper of my mother's. She 
was at Speynings when I left it to go to Vienna, 
and had nursed my mother in her last illness. 
Her face lighted up with pleasure as she recog- 
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nised Fanny and Nora, and they all disappeared 
together while we went to the kitchen. 

The farmer was a surly kind of man. He was 
disposed to be disputatious, too; one of those 
men who had a faddled kind of notion over his 
pipes and beer, that but for the watchfulness of 
such as he, England would be the prey of a 
"bloated aristocracy." But like many others of 
his type, it was curious to see how all his opinions 
had been originated by his wife, and were held in 
deference to her. *' My good dame " was quoted 
perpetually, and with the respect due to an 
oracle. 

We should have found it difficult, I suspect, to 
do much with him, as all his professions of faith 
were diametrically opposite to ours, when his wife 
and the two ladies returned. 

She had evidently been far more easy to 
influence, or had been better managed, for she 
walked straight up to her husband, and (by a 
series of nudges, and whispers, and contradic- 
tions, flatly interrupting him when he attempted 
an expostulation, and, twisting his words till he 
remained open-mouthed at their new meanings) 
completely upset his whole line of argument, and 
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made him believe he was pledged to ours. It 
was very curious to look at them. This small, 
spare, peaky woman, whom he could have crushed 
between finger and thumb, evidently ruled most 
mercilessly the great, brawny demagogue. I was 
no longer surprised at his confused notions — 
these sudden whirls of change, must have kept up 
a chronic state of up-side-down in his brain. 

When we left, I went up to her and asked her 
how she was, and told her I had recognised her. 
She instantly became radiant, and dropped a low 
curtesy. I asked her why she never came to see 
the old place % 

She looked rather primly at Fanny. 

" I shall be very glad if you would come," I 
added, " you and Speynings ought not to be such 
strangers.'' 

She looked puzzled, and muttered something I 
did not hear. 

When in the saddle again, we divided as we 
had done- before, only that Nora, after a time, 
cantered on with Mannering and Fanny. 

Maynard and I dropped behind, and in the 
intervals of our calls on other voters, we went on 
with a discussion we had commenced, and a 
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theory he was expounding about the all^ory 
contained in the Sacred and Profane Love of 
Titian. 

I was much interested, for, to say truth, specu- 
lations of this kind were much more congenial to 
me, than the business I was at present engaged 
in. Maynard was pleased, as we all are, when we 
get on a hobby and have met with sympathy. 
We were so absorbed that we did not notice the 
gathering clouds in the sky, and the large drops 
of rain which began to fall The distant rumbUng 
of thunder roused us as from a dream. 

We were now all gathered together, we placed 
our horses' heads side by side, as in such a pre- 
dicament people always do, and then we hastened 
on, purposing to leave the Maynards at the Rec- 
tory, and to proceed ourselves. 

By the time, however, we did arrive at the Rec- 
tory the rain was falling in such torrents that the 
hospitable Maynard would not hear of oiu: going 
further. We must wait till the storm was over. 

Meanwhile we must dine with him. He seemed 
so bent upon it, that, after some little hesitation, 
we consented. 

We caught that amphibious animal, the post- 
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man, who fortunately left the letters at the Rec- 
tory before he went on to the Hall, and sent a 
message by him that we were detained, and that 
they must not wait for us for dinner. 

We dried ourselves as best we might, and while 
Mannering went to the dressing-room to array 
himself in some of Maynard's garments, *he rector 
and I continued our conversation in'-liis study. 

I took an opportunity, however, of giving him 
the little packet for Fanny, and asked him to give 
it her, and tell her what it was. We were inter- 
rupted just as he seemed about asking me some 
question, relative, I feared, to Fanny's estrange- 
ment from her dearest friend's son, and I was too 
glad to escape giving him an answer. 

I went into the drawing-room, but listened for 
a moment to hear if Mannering was there. I felt 
a reluctance to enter, if Fanny and Nora were 
alone, whep, with the proverbial good luck of 
listeners, I caught the following words spoken by 
Fanny. Her raised voice was the sign of emotion. 

"It is quite from a different cause, Nora, I 
assure you ; nothing can alter the dislike and con- 
tempt I feel for hvm ; but I helped him for his 
mother's sake," 
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*' Here, Spencer," called out Mannering, " come 
here and try and make yourself presentable. I 
am rather proud of my success." 

We <^d not meet till dinner, and then I saw 
ttat *Maynard must have given the packet to 
Fannj, for her eyes looked as if she had been 
crying, and her face had lost the set and resolute 
look it usuafly wore when I was present Once 
during dinner, Mannering said : 

"I cannot tell you, Spencer, how glad I am 
that you t«^ke so kindly fo these electioneering 
struggles. I never thought it was in you, with 
your half-foreign education and long residence 
abroad. What pleasure it would have given my 
dear friend, your mother, could she have lived to 

see her son the member for G . She had the 

clearest brains, and the strongest wish to use 
brains, time, influence, heart, for others, of any 
woman, or man, I may add, that I'ever knew." 

It was fortunate that Manneiing's speech was 
long. Involuntarily I raised my eyes, and met 
those of Fanny, who sat opposite to me. She 
blushed painfully. I felt I turned livid. 

After dinner there was music. Maynard was 
obliged to leave us, Nora and Fanny played and 
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sang to Maimering, who said he wanted to get the 
Lascellian music out of his head. They asked 
him what he meant, but he refused to gratify 
them, and only said that it was distasteful to him. 
I leant my elbow on the mantel-piece, and 
stood in deep, sad thought. How everywhere 
I turned I evoked some memory, or recalled some 
association, which was painful. By this deep, 
deep pain, which every moment was sinking 
deeper and deeper into my heart, was I paying all 
those long arrears of* heartless indifference and 
of selfish neglect. It seemed to me that those 
words of Mannering's blighted all the desire 
that I had for success in this new object of 
effort. 

While I thus stood quite absorbed and deaf to 
what was going on around me, Fanny came to 
me. Her sister was singing to Mannering, who 
'was quite enchanted with her voice, and she had 
left them. 

" I come to thank you for your kindness," she 
said. 

" I do not deserve your thanks." 

" For this remembrance of my dearest." 

She stopped, and I saw the tears in her eyes. 
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"It's no act of mine — she had written your 

name on it " 

"Was it not with the others *' 



"No. I found it in a desk which I had not 
yet opened. I was glad to find that she had des- 
tined it where I myself should have wished, but 
not dared to offer it." 

" Thank you. It is so identified with her (you 
know she always wore it) that it is very dear 
and precious to me.'* 

" And no one ought or should have had it but 
you, whom she loved so dearly, and who so loved 
her." 

Fanny looked at me with something of a 
puzzled, inquiring air. There are tones which 
betray so much more than the words. Did mine 
betray some of my unavailing repentance ? 

I controlled myself, however ; and as she was 
turning away said to her : 

" When I first returned from abroad, Maynard 
told me of certain charities which she had wished 
to initiate. At the time I neglected them, but 
now, if it were possible, I should like to fulfil 
those wishes of hers. Not to make myself popu- 
lar. Miss Egerton," I said, for there was some- 
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thing in the half-surprise, half-doubt of her look, 
which stung me, "I could not attend to them 
till after the election has been decided; but 
then '' 

"I beg your pardon : again let me thank you 
for this unexpected kindness." 

"Again: why should it be unexpected, Miss 
E^erton? Could I have possibly done other- 
wise?" 

"The brilliants are so valuable; and, indeed, 
at first I thought they had formed part of the set 
which I sent; I thought you would not have 
separated them." 

"It was, perhaps, natural for you to think 
so," I answered, weariedly, for I was thoroughly 
humbled and dispirited. "One is too apt to 
forget how low a place one holds in the opinion 
of some persons, and still more that we ourselves 
only are to blame for it." 

Fanny looked at me with something of the 
steadfast intentness which had so often struck me 
in my mother's looks. It was not surprising that 
she had acquired a resemblance to her. She 
turned from me and rejoined her friend, and I 
did not speak to her again. 
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We left about ten o'clock, but on reaching 
Speynings I left Mannering to find his way to the 
drawing-room alone, and turned into the library. 

I was ashamed of the momentary impulse 
which had exposed me to imnecessary humiliation. 
I was indignant also at the weakness, for there 
seemed to me to be a base desire of ingratiating 
myself with one who despised me, mingled with 
an honest wish to carry out the too-long neg- 
lected intentions of my mother. 

" Let her despise me," I thought ; '' she cannot 
<5qual my own contempt for myself." 

How I now longed for defeat in this present 
ambition of mine, which had been despoiled by 
Mannering's words of all its gilded promise. I 
had sought this escape from disappointment and 
satiety ; and it was a miserable thought that, if 
successful, I should be congratulated on all sides 
as doing what had been most desired, by one, 
whose wishes during her life had never been 
studied by me. There are moments in life when 
a large and complete misfortune would be wel- 
come ; it would square the external circumstances 
with the utter despair of the inner being. 

" My dear Hubert," said Marian, as she entered, 
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"what are you doing here by yourself? Mr. 
Mannering has been giving us the most glowing 
accounts of your day ; but I must say, looking at 
you, that you do not bear him out — ^you look 
bored to the last extent What is the matter ? " 

" I am tired — ^but I was coming up." 

*' You need not, for they are almost all gone to 
bed ; I came down only to see you.'* 

"Who are left?" 

" Only one or two—** 

"LordLascelles?** 

"Yes; — ^why? Did you want to speak to 
him?** 

"No.** 

There was a pause, and our eyes met. I turned 
away mine first. In hers was something of that 
stem, dominant, overbearing expression, with 
which it is said a sane person can control an 
insane one, or a human being master an animal 
It was but a moment — ^but it was there. 

" Good night, then ; don't sit up all night.'* 

And I heard the rustle of her soft satin dress 
along the passages. She did not return to the 
drawing-room. , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

It seemed that my evil wishes had called down • 
their own accomplishment, for the next day news 
was brought us that a neighbouring gentleman, 
representing the same opinions as my own, was 
going to oflfer himself to the electors. My friends 
held a meeting, and, much to their mortification, 
I somewhat abruptly declared that I would not 
divide the votes on our side, and that I would not 
be put in nomination. 

Mannering held up his hands at such Quixotic 
generosity, others were almost angry, but I was 
firm. I was accused of idleness, of caprice ; 
LasceUes was especially indignant, and my wife 
seemed much disappointed, but I was not to be 
moved. 

I saw that Marian watched me closely at this 
time. She scrutinised my words, and tried to 
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read my looks. She could not understand me. 
Whatever she might say, she felt secure of her 
power over me ; she would not have believed that 
it was over, had any one insinuated such a thing, 
and yet I was evidently changed. She redoubled 
her airy fascinations, and all but two'./5)ersons 
would have considered her a model of a devoted 
and loving wife. These two persons were Las- 
celles and myself. Lascelles considered her as an 
angelic, mismatched being, who strove to do her 
duty to an unsympathising, capricious brute of a 
husband who did not care a straw for her, and 
who did not understand all the exquisite refine- 
ment and poetry of her nature, and who could not 
therefore be loved by her ; and I — ^I read her as 
one reads a book, and no mere lip-service would 
avail with me. Once or twice I saw she thought 
she had detected jealousy, and she was rejoiced. 
That could be controlled to her own purposes. 
Most of our friends had now left, and at last 
Lascelles found he had no excuse to linger, and 
took his departure. Mannering (who was to stay 
till the next day), Marian, and I, stood in the 
porch to see the last of the last detachment of 
our guests. Among these was Lascelles. 
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" So ends our pleasant time," said Marian, with 
a sigh. 

"Yes, we have had a delightful visit," said 
Mannering ; " what a pity it is over ! but Spencer 
owes himself to the county, and the next time he 
shall not be allowed to slip through our fingers." 

"Yes, most wives, I believe, feel, or aflfect to 
feel, a kind of jealousy of their husband's parlia- 
mentary duties ; but I think Hubert would make 
a good member. He has both energy and persist- 
ence when roused, and he wants rousing '* 

" He looks rather relieved, however, now, 
whether at being left at last alone with you, Mrs. 
Spencer, or at the absence of some of us, I cannot 
defina You really seemed glad to shake hands 
with that handsome fellow Lascelles, Spencer; 
wasn't it a fact now ? " 

" Very glad," I answered ; " I do not wish to 
have Lascelles here again." 

" Do you mean, Hubert, that you did not like 
a person who was devoted to you as Lord Las- 
celles was ? I appeal to you, Mr. Mannering : 
could any one have worked harder than Lord 
Lascelles in Hubert's cause ? — ^how very ungrateful 
men are ^" 
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" To each other ? — ^Yes, I am afi-aid so ; but 
between ourselves, Mrs. Spencer, Hubert did not 
like the Lascellian muse, or music." 

We all laughed, but I detected Marian's eyes 
exploring my face with keen and inquiring 
scrutiny. The next day we were left alone. 

It is an old proverb that says, "Murder will 
out," that stones will not hide, the heavens will 
not cover it, the reeds will speak it, the walls will 
whisper it; but even truer is it of love. We 
cannot conceal its life, we rmist betray its death. 
And yet I can honestly say that I endeavoured to 
appear the same. Never since I had been married 
had I so sincerely tried to make Marian happy. 
No, it should not be my fault if she were not 
so. I did not dare to be capricious, self-absorbed, 
negligent ; for the first time in my life I tried to 
rule myself. The ice was cracking so fast under 
my feet that one unguarded movement would 
plunge me into the depths below. I must needs 
be wary. I had never striven so hard in all out- 
ward acts to follow the old precept, "preferring 
another to oneself," and my success was — null. 

Marian saw through it, and tried me hard. I 
could be gentle, attentive, kind ; but how impos- 
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Bible to simulate the feeling which had once been 
the motive power of my being I cannot describe. 
A garden which had once been a paradise of 
choice and fragrant flowers, transformed by some 
elemental convulsion into a yawning chasm, was 
not more different from the state of my heart 
then and now. And she ? — ^how inexplicable are 
women ! I was convinced that she did not love 
me, that she could not love any one ; that her 
whole nature had been unnaturally forced in one 
direction to the serious detriment and impoverish- 
ment of all others ; that that insatiable love of 
pleasing, which, «of all passions, leaves most sterile 
the moral nature, had been lifce a leprosy eating 
into her very soul, and yet I saw clearly that 
«he was striving to regain her power over me — 
but from what motive I <30uld*not define. She 
made use of her beauty, more dazzling in some 
respects at this period than I had ever seeai it, as 
men use a falchion to cut down ani enemy ; she 
tried to rouse that she might sway, those base 
instincts in me which had always been so submis- 
sive to her ; she was Protean in the changes she 
assumed ; tender, sportive, impulsive, gay, melan- 
choly by turns, and wore her softest semblance to 
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soothe, or her most piqucmte grace to excite, the 
passion, which she hoped yet existed, however 
palsied and wounded it had been. 

She must have had a deep reliance on my 
weakness. There were times, I confess, when a 
sort of diseased simulacrum of former unholy 
fires, a galvanic appearance of vitality in the 
seared corpse of what had once been passion 
would be awakened ; but there were moments of 
revulsion when my whole man rose against her 
fascinations and revolted from her charms, and I 
hated her. I acknowledged to myself it was 
hatred. But these were only intervals ; the 
greater part of the time I was internally in a 
state of stagnant apathy, while externally I tried 
to do my best, so to indulge her wishes and yield 
to her desires, that she should not have reason 
to complain of me, or to give herself the excuse 
of an unhappy home, or an uncomplying husband 
to act the part of victim or martyr. 

These were certainly the ghastliest and drea- 
riest days of my life. Not a friendly star beamed 
upon me from any quarter. There was a mute 
duel d Voutrance between my wife and myself, 
and there was no chance of peace or of victory. 
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I held no divining rod by which I could have 
discovered the life-springs of Marian's nature. 
Mine was not love, it was passion, and passion 
has no power to exalt or redeem. 

Lascelles' name had never been mentioned 
between us since the day he left. Marian might 
have thought he had dropt out of my remem- 
brance, but for one fact. I knew he was in the 
neighbourhood, and we sometimes received in- 
vitations from the persons with whom he was 
staying, but these I invariably declined. 

Marian never remonstrated, or noticed these 
refusals. She bided her time, and knew her man. 
He was subjugated thoroughly, and given but an 
opportunity, he would be at her feet again. 
Her tactics at this time inclined her rather to 
resume the influence she felt she had lost over me. 
It mortified her, I know, to the quick, to feel how 
completely she had lost, not, I dare swear, my 
affection, but that mystic and sensuous passion 
which had once made my whole being vibrate at 
her touch, her look, the turn of her head. Her 
mirror must have told her she had never been 
more lovely in certain respects than now ; but she 
felt that the hind or the ploughboy who turned 
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to staxe at her when they met her, appreciated 
her more than I did. Except in the courtesies to 
which I was scrupulous to adhere, she saw she had 
lost in my estimation the very prestige of her sex. 

If she was mortified, I was wretched. I had 
compassed my desires and this was the end. But 
I must bear it, and make the best of it. Perhaps 
the schooling I now underwent was of use to me : 
it was a bitter but bracing tonic. 

I never refused a wish of hers, and she some- 
times seemed to defy me, so wild were her 
caprices, but nothing was withheld that could be 
obtained. I also tried to interest her in some of 
my own pursuits. Maynard often came to us now ; 
Nora more seldom, for she never appeared to 
advantage in her sister's presence ; but Maynard 
was pleased to renew our art-discussions ; and 
then I had followed up the intentions I had 
avowed to Fanny, and had worked hard to insti- 
tute those charities, and develop those improve- 
ments which had been so dear to my mother. 

Fanny I had not seen again, but I felt that 
both she and Nora assisted me indirectly in the 
parish : I traced their work everywhere, not only 
in the actual schools and workhouses, but in the 
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chahge with which I was everywhere received 
among my poorer neighbours. 

Though Marian had always been liberal-handed 
and good-natured, the shrewd villagers had long 
taken measure of her moral stature, and by some 
mysterious process of village-chatterings it had 
been known that "Madame Spencer," as they 
called my mother, had not wished her to be her 
son's wife. That son, too, was more like a " fur- 
riner than an Englishman, and had never lived in 
the old place till he could not help himself." I 
would match a real country cottager for pride 
and reserve, and a power of repelling, with any 
aristocrat in the world, and I had never felt the 
least at home with any one of them. But now 
the case was diJBFerent, and with Maynard, or with- 
out him, I was welcome. At first Marian accom- 
panied me ; but when she saw I attended more 
to the persons I went to see, than to her, that 
it was the actual donations, and not the grace 
with which they were offered, that interested me, 
she desisted, and I went alone. 

At last, I fancy, she not only became bored 
with this kind of life, but began to reflect seri- 
ously on the future. Life to Marian was admira- 
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tion, homage, adoration; how should she exist 
without it ? And what was worse than to know 
that it was hers elsewhere, but that with me she 
was deprived of it? Her thoughts must often have 
reverted to Lascelles at this period. I think she 
must have reflected long, and counted the cost 
often before she finally made up her plan* to break 
through our armed peace. I observed that after 
a certain period she left off her lively sallies, 
and especially when Maynard was present, she 
adopted a spiritless, languid demeanour, which 
told of failing health or sinking spirits. At first 
I was deceived, and offered to take her away for 
change of air, but she declined it 

At last, one day, after Maynard and Nora also 
had dined with us, and she and Nora having left 
the dining-room early had had an opportunity for 
a long conversation, I observed on joining them 
that Nora looked as if she had been much vexed, 
and that Marian bore the air of a person who has 
discovered a secret. When they were gone she 
called to me : 

"Hubert, I wish to speak to you for a moment. 
Why does Miss Egerton never accompany Nora 
here — to her old home ?'' 
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I was dumb with astonishment. 

" Will you tell me ? " she asked again, lifting 
her large eyes to mina 

*' How can I ? " I stammered out. 

" I have long observed an estrangement between 
you, and at first it seemed to me strange and 
unnatural, when I remembered you were once like 
brother and sister ; but I was so happy then " (she 
sighed faintly), " that I was perhaps unmindful of 
others — ^but now I can detect a good deal to which 
I was then blind." 

*' Are you not happy now ? " 

" Do not speak of me — I want your answer," 

*' What answer can I give ? " 

"Ami the cause?" 

I was silent. 

" Were you unfaithful to her on my account ? 
Does she hate me because she loved you ? " 

Her voice was like music. 

" Good heavens I what do you mean ? " 

"I asked Nora; but as usual Nora is so 
childishly violent — " 

" Marian, what mischief inspires you ? " 

"Poor Miss Egerton," said Marian, crossing her 
feet languidly and leaning back, ** she might not 
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find my position so enviable after alL I tliink if 
a woman has been disappointed, the best cure 
for her would be to see, by some magic, into the 
heart of the man who has caused her sorrow, and 
of the woman who has supplanted her, when two 
years of their married life are over." 

"I am sorry, if I understand you rightly, as 
regards ourselves, Marian ; but it is my duty t6 
tell you how entirely false is your first supposi-^ 
tion. There is nothing Miss Egerton would con- 
sider as such an insult." 

My voice was bitter and my cheek was flushed. 
I could picture to myself how Fanny would look 
at such an imputation. The scorn, the indigna- 
tion in her eyes. Marian looked at me steadily. 

" I may be right after all ; but, however, it is 
no use to discuss the point — ^the evil is not to be 
remedied. I cannot oblige her or anyone else by 
doing what would be de rigueur, in a French 
novel, sublimely sacrificing myself, A la Jacques, 
•^it's a pity, I confess." 

She shook her head, and again suddenly raised 
her eyes to mine. 

" If you only knew how absurdly you speak," I 
said, trying to master my passion, "you, who 
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have so much fine intuition, would cease; but 
remember this, I will not listen to such insinua- 
tions, and I forbid you — ^yes, I forbid you, to 
repeat them. Believe me, Marian," I said with a 
desperate revulsion of heart, " if you do not love 
me, no one else can or will — or has." 

Her lips curled as in scorn, but before she had 
time to speak I left the room. 

The thought that Nora should repeat to Fanny 
what Marian had said, was misery to me. It was 
a gratuitous insult to Fanny ; and though I could 
have laughed at the folly of such an idea, it did 
not the less grate on me that it would surely 
evoke some very marked expression of dislike 
from Fanny. If she had felt the least incUned 
to soften her opinion of me, and to manifest my 
mother's forgiveness by her own, this would 
harden her against me at once. 

The fruit of it was seen by Maynaxd's constant 
refusal, after this time, to come to us. I often ui©* 
him, and he called on me, but the intimacy tha 
had sprung up between us was nipped in all its 
hospitable demonstrations. For the rest, our 
entire agreement upon matters connected with 
Speynings, and those still more congenial subjects 
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vekfti woftea dfaouwd, kepi ^ our ftyndwhip 
— for it had beeome a frieof Mbip . Itiunkkei 
I was a T«t7 mhapiiT penon, and as £u- as 
in bis paver tried to s up p mi and eoosole me. 

Bat I was to drink itill deeper of the poisoo 
distilled from m j own fidlies and erron. 

We nerer renewed this oonTcrsation ; hot I saw 
that it was Marian's fixed resc^Te to appear as if 
she had detected me in some infidelity. She was 
melaodiolj and silent when we were together, 
and remained alone as much as posnble. She 
drove out with Nina> however, every day, and I 
am quire sure that wherever she went she must 
have left the impression of being an unhappy 
wife. 

One tangible accusation can be proved false, 
but a general leaven of suspicion is invincible. 
So very beautiful a woman, surrounded with every 
advantage of position and fortune, could not ap- 
pear, as she did, a prey to the most profound 
melancholy without exciting attention, and that 
the secret canker must be some vice in the hus- 
band was the inevitable conclusion at which per- 
sons arrived. 

I was not aware of the extent of this till after- 
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wards. I saw that she refused all invitations, 
and with the exception of drives and morning 
calls rarely left the house ; but when I was obliged, 
as I sonaetimes was, to go to some dinner-party 
alone, I could see by the inquiries with which I 
was assailed by some of the ladies, and some affcer- 
dinner jests of the men, that I was not very 
highly esteemed in my conjugal character. 

All weak men have a desire to fly from present 
difficulties by change of place, and I often longed 
to put a world between us ; but I conquered the 
wish. I would remain at my post. I had involved 
myself in many matters of business which re- 
quired my personal attention, and besides my 
clear duty was not to leave Marian. I could 
now listen to the voice of duty and obey it, qua/nd 
mSme. 

The only person- who, I think, saw the real 
state of the case was Maynard. A single-minded 
man of his sort could not, of course, fathom a 
character like Marian's, but he could see I was 
tried to the utmost by what he thought was only 
"fine lady caprice," but which was not the less 
trying to bear. He saw also that I was patient and 
anxious to please — one who. would not be pleased. 
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I rarely saw the ladies when I went to see 
him; the announcement of Mr. Spencer was 
enough to send them out of the room if they were 
there. Once, however, while I was sitting there, 
Nora came in. 

" I beg your pardon, do not let me disturb you," 
she said. " But what is the matter ? " she added 
with almost a start ; " are you not well % ** 

" Quite well, thank you." 

Maynard looked at me through his glasses. 

•* Nonsense, Spencer, you cannot be well with 
such a face as that. I had not noticed it before." 

Nora certainly looked at me with surprise. She 
evidently had been shocked ; and I felt for the 
first time what a haggard, hopeless-looking wretch 
I must have appeared. 

A few days afterwards, as I was returning from 
the Rectory, I met Nora and Fanny^ They did 
not pass me as usual with a hasty word and 
salute, but relaxed their steps as I came up to 
ihem. 

Fanny's veil had been thrown back, though 
she drew it over her face as I approached. Some- 
thing in her wistful and compassionate glance 
sent my thoughts back to a very distant date. I 
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remembered the day when I met the two gii^, 
and heard for the first time that Marian, was 
betrothed to Warburton. 

I remembered how Faosny had then pat out 
her hand as if she would, in her girHsh affeetkm 
and kindness, have helped Dae to bear the Mow 
under which I was staggering. 

Then and now I Alafi, a gulf divided me from 
that time, and yet, by the strange repetition of 
almost identical eircimistances Tiduch one so often 
finds in one's fate, I stood perhaps in the sanie 
need a» then ; but now, no hand would or o^d 
be held out to ma I had piaeed mysdf where I 
was hemmed in by sorrow, yet cut off firom 
sympathy. 

m 

Boi^ men and wemfiit^ if they have drawn a 
blank in the lottery of marriage,, must bear the 
penadty alone. Feebly striking out the faandsi £or 
aid in that confliet, is worse than idla 

These thoughts were filHng my nxmd asr I 
paused near these two. 

'' Are you better ? " asked N(»ra. 
. ''^Thank yon. I cannot acknowledge tiia^ I 
have been ilL" 

'' You must not say that, when yen look as you 
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do. And Marian, too, seems as if a change of air 
wotdd do her good." 

" Have you seen her ? " I asked with surprise, 
for I had left Marian complaining of cold, in her 
dressing-room. 

Nora turned scarlet. 

"Yes, I saw her — I met her— just now, walking 
with Lord Lascelles." 

I felt that I changed colour. 

"We are late," interrupted Fanny; "good 
morning.'' 

But though they hurried on, I distinguished 
through Fanny's veil the sad, mournful expression 
which I had noticed before. On reaching home 
I heard that Marian was still out. 
. She returned, however, soon afterwards, and 
came to me all blooming and animated in her 
velvet and furs, with Nina, a charming little rose- 
bud, by her side. 

" I &ncied a walk would dispel my fit of the 
blues," she said, " after you left, and I thought 
you would be sure to overtake us, for I had only 
just parted from Nora when you came up to her. 
I saw y6u as we looked back." 

"Nora told me she had seen you." 
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Ske looked at me keenly for a minute. 

" By-the-bye, here is Lord Lascelles' card; I find 
he has been here, for it was with some others and 
these letters in the hall. I wondered when we 
met him where he had been, for I know what a 
h^te noir he is of yours, and thought how dis- 
agreeable his visit would be to you. He had just 
joined us when we met Nora." 

What perfectly acted smiling indiflTerence ! 

" You are quite right. I do not like him, and 
I shall not receive him if he repeats his visit" 

"I differ entirely from you," she said with 
equal coolness. " I like him — ^he was one of my 
friends in Vienna^ and to me he will always be 
welcome. I have never been accustomed to give 
up my friends to satisfy the caprice — or jealousy 
—of anyone." 

"Jealousy!" 

" I may flatter myself in using that word. Let 
me say caprice, then." She paused. " You know 
I never quarrelled with anyone in my life, there- 
fore, Hubert, you will not surely oblige me to do 
so with you." 

" There is no necessity for discussion," I said, 
" but in this case my wiU must rule yours." 
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" Have you any reason for disliking that poor 
young man, except that — '' 

"What!" 

"He likes me with that friendly and cordial 
regard which our (dd acquaintance and tny 
seniority so entirely authorise." 

Her eyes sparkled with a dangerous lustre as 
she said this. 

"It is no use, Marian," I said; "while I am 
master of this house Lascelles does not enter it." 

" Do you understand how ridiculous you make 
yourself?" 

" To that I am indifferent" 

" Then this is your deliberate conclusion V* 

"Yes." 

"Very welL Come, Nina," she called to the 
child, " we must not disturb papa any longer ; let 
us go up-stairs." 

The child ran in from the terrace where she had 
been playing during our colloquy, and I was left 
alona 

If I expected that Marian would show any 
temper after this dialogue I was mistaken. She 
was languid, melancholy, indolent, but as soft and 
gentle as usual 
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The Kttle asperities and inequalities which I 
had noticed in her before the period of the election 
had passed away. I suppose the fact was^ she no 
longer felt dull ; she had plans to develop and a 
plot to arrange. 

I seldom saw her but at meals, and then our 
conversation was brief and reserved. Poor little 
Nina, who was very fond of her "papa>*' as she 
had called me from the first, would sometimes run 
into the library and climb on my knee and try 
to make me smile, or flit about the room open- 
ing my portfolios and books ; and calling out her 
childish remarks and comments, would sometimes 
beguile a sad and solitary hour, till her honiM, 
or sometimes Marian herself, would call her 
from the window for her morning walk on the 
terrace. 

It was a miserable time ; the waning year 
added a melancholy of its own to my own cheer- 
less existence. It was one of those strange, moist, 
unhealthy, warm Novembers which are so pecu- 
liarly exhausting and yet irritating to the nerves. 
Everything seemed surcharged with gloom. Gloom 
present axkd gloom expectaat. A hushed and 
solemn awe peirvftidfict Nature^ a foreboding of evil 
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from the elemental conflict of winter, and a pre- 
paration of the forces which were^ to be at first 
resistant and then victorious. Meanwhile the 
trees were stripped and black ; the landscape was 
scarcely discernible through thin sheets of white 
Inist ; the sky was heavy with the amassed 
though unshed rain, and the warm steaming air 
saturated the earth with a penetrating and heavy 
vapour. 

I went on my usual routine, but day by day 
T felt mysdtf sinking. I dreaded illness, I dreaded 
fever, I dreaded delirimn, which might betray my 
utter wretchedness. It would seem to many weak 
and unmanly to be so mentally and physically 
unstrung by what may appear an inadequate 
cause. 1 was conscious of this, and struggled 
with might and main to keep my footing, but 
it must be remembered that the failure with me 
was total, and deservedly so. I had more super- 
stitious and feebler fibres in my nature than 
belong to most men, and the justice and fitness 
of sufifering thus, in this spot where I had caused 
so much sufifering, gave me pain — additional to 
the actual pain itself — ^that I had never been 
loved by Marian, and that I loved her no more. 
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One morning, as I was sitting writing, Nina 
came in as usual, and after a little talk with her, 
I deposited her by the glass-door of th^ terrace 
on the ground, with one of my old sketch-books, 
while I finished some letters. 

I heard her chattering very volubly to herself, 
and then exclaim with delight — " Mamma ! 
mamma !" 

I turned and saw her looking at some drawing 
in the book. I rose in surprise to see what it was, 
when, on taking the book from her hand, I re- 
cognised an old sketch I had made at Venice of 
Veronica. I stood, with my back to the window 
still looking at it with a rush of bitter memories, 
till I heard her say : '' Look, mamma ! I found 
you in papa's book." 

Marian had come to fetch her. She smiled, in 
a very Sphynx-like manner, as she held out her 
hand for the book. 

" It isn't your mamma," I said, and was closing 
the book, but she persisted and took it from me. 

"Who is it?" she asked. 

" No one you know — a Venetian." I hesitated. 

" Say no more. I was very indiscreet. A hus- 
band can take his wife's life and examine it 
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through and through^ — ^backwards and forwards ; 
tear up a leaf here — cut out a part there ; but to 
a wife, a husband's life is sealed ; she must be 
ignorant of the past — she must shut her eyes to 
the present, and she must not dream of inquiring 
into the future. I am learning my duty. Come, 
Nina, you have plagued papa quite enough for one 
morning, come." 

She stepped back as she spoke, and as the wan 
November sun lit her face there was a menace 
in her eyes which made her for a minute the 
image of Veronica as she stood by the lagoon on 
that last fatal evening. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next morning I (or rather Marian) received 
a letter from some very old friends of the Comp- 
tons, Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, inviting us to spend 
Christmas with them. I knew I could not leave 
Speynings myself at this time, but Marian, after 
she had read the letter, passed it across to n\e, 
and said : 

" There is no reason why we should refuse this, 
is there?" 

" I cannot leave Speynings at Christmas." 

"But I can, I suppose. They have invited 
Harry fpr his holidays, and I think the change 
will do us all good. Speynings seems very un- 
healthy just now." 

"Just as you like," I safd, wearily. 

" But you— " 

"I must join you later." 

I knew little of these Talbots personally, but 
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that they were very old friends of hers. Their 
house was one of the gayest in the neighbouring 
county. A baronial mansion in which the old 
Christmas traditions were kept up in the most 
rigorous manner. Marian had not seen them for 
years, and it seemed for a moment strange that 
they should so suddenly have remembered her, 
but it was only a fleeting thought I did not 
pause to consider the why or wherefore, but was 
glad of any break which would in a measure 
modify the situation in which we were. 

It was about three weeks before Chiistmas, and 
the interval was occupied by Marian in making 
the most elaborate preparations for her visit 

Maynard informed me that Nora and Fanny 
also had been invited, but that they did not 
intend going till after the Christmas week. I 
felt glad to hear they woiild be there so soon after 
Marian, though I should have been puzzled to 
explain why I was glad. 

During this time no allusion was made by 
either of us to any subject which had been the 
cause of discussion between us. 

There was a melancholy stillness as in a house 
hushed by the presence of a corpse. 
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Nina flew about from room to room with most 
fabulous accounts of the glories of newly-arrived 
dresses : but to have judged from her mother's 
own manner, she was fulfilling an •unpleasant but 
unavoidable duty. 

I heard her teil Maynard that she was not at 
^ in the mood to pay a gay visit ; but that the 
autumn had been so imhealthy, she was glad to 
remove Nina from Speynings, and not to Iwing 
Harry to it 

" One's children must be the first consideration 
always." I overheard her say this. It was a 
phrase I had heard before, and I smiled bitterly 
at the remembrance. They went. I put her 
into the carriage, carefully arranged her dress and 
cloaks, and went round to the other side to see 
that all was as it should ba 

*' Good-bye, Hubert." 

Her eyes rested on mine for a moment Her 
glance was steady and searching, and with some- 
thing of triumph in it — something of farewell was 
mingled with it also. Certainly, if there had 
been contest between us, she looked the victor as 
she leant back, luxuriously folded up in her warm 
cloaks, and furs, with her beautiful face slightly 
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flushed, from some emotion I eoold not define, 
and her brilliant smile as she looked back at me 
where I stood — a pale, grave man, with the marks 
of disappointment and wasting s(»rrowon both face 
and figure. 

I confess it was with a s^ise of defeat that I 
went into the house again. I had given her the 
power of marring my life, and what was I in hers ? 
I could prevent her receiving the homage of a 
fool, but was she the more mine for that preven- 
tion ? Warburton's good nature had saved him 
from actively opposing her, and he had received 
his reward in her apparent deference and docility 
to him. She was quite ready to deceive any one 
willing to be deceived, for I knew her nature was 
antagonistic to all rough and rude methods ; but 
with me it was impossible to act so, and if in her 
heart she despised me the less, I am confident 
that no one had ever excited so much of genuine 
dislike in her as I had during these last months. 
I had found her out, I had resisted her, and I was 
not to be subdued. Such were the thoughts with 
which I sat in my home. But to say the truth, 
there was a sense of relief also. The tension 
caused by a desire of keeping up appearances was 
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over. I oould look as I felt — a thoroughly miser- 
able and hopeless man. 

I avoided the Rectory till the two ladies had 
departed; they were to precede Maynard by a 
few days, but after they left, he and I were much 
together. He was singularly kind to me. On 
one subject (Marian) my lips were sealed, but 
on all others we talked openly. He probed me 
deeply, and ascertained, I think, that my nature 
was perverted, but not utterly bad Education, 
over-indulgence, had done great haxm, an (evil 
love had done more ; but cut down now to the 
very roots, as all was, a gipwth of better things 
might be expectied. 



2 
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CHAPTER X. 

I HAD had a few lines from Marian, announcing 
her safe arrivaL Very cold and very brief was the 
note ; I had answered it, and that was alL 

One evening as I sat with Maynard, he received 
a letter from Nora Devoted husband as he was, 
he made an apology, and opened it immediately. 

His countenance changed a little as he read it, 
and I saw him suddenly put it down and look at 
me. 

" What's the matter ? " I asked. 

" Nothing — ^have you heard from Mrs. Spencer?" 

" Not the last few days — I may have a letter 
this evening." 

" Are you going to the Talbots ? " 

"Not till I fetch Marian away — they are not 
friends of mine, you know." 

" Nora is very anxious that I should go there 
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to-morrow : there is to be a very crowded ball. 
Why don't you come with me ? " 

His voice was eager. 

"Why should I go ? Tell me, Maynard ; what 
is it? There is something I should know." 

" I never could manage anything in my life/' 
said Maynard, bluntly : " you had better read 
this." 

He separated the first sheet — containing, I sup- 
pose, some wife-like greetings — from the others, 
and put the rest into my hands, while he went to 
give orders for his departure on the moiTOw. 

These were the words of the letter: 

" I told you how surprised I was that the Talbots 
shoTild have remembered us after so many years; 
but I discovered accidentally that Marian had 
written to them some weeks ago, and had so 
deplored the unhealthiness of the air of Speynings, 
and her dislike to bringing Harry into it from 
Harrow, that Mi-s. Talbot considered herself bound 
to invite Harry, and then arranged to have the 
whole party. Mrs. Talbot considers Hany Villiers 
something in the light of an heir. She told me all 
this as we were walking one day. How like 
Marian ! I suppose she felt moped at Speynings. 
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No otie^ it is true, can have altered so much in 
health and spirits as Mr. Spencer these last few 
months. Marian never looked better, but com- 
plains of her chest, and talks of going to Italy 
for her health in the spring. So does Lord 
Lascelles, who has been staying here a long time. 
The Talbots are distant relations of his. He looks 
at Marian as if she were something divine, but 
she does not distinguish him in any way. Fanny 
si^s Mr. %)encer ought to be here (the ' ought ' 
was dashed). Marian is veiy kind to me, but I 
never can get on with her somehow. She treats 
Fanny in a most strange way, as if she were very 
Sony for her, <»: as if she felt she had injured her. 
I do not understand it, nor does Fan, but it 
makes her savage. I am glad for her sake that 
when we return she must fulfil her old promise of 
spending six months with her imcle in Scotland 
Marian seems tiying to fasten some imputation 
on her. Nobody could ever explain Marian's 
whims, and this is one I suppose ; but I confess I 
wish Mr. Spencer were here, for there are many 
disagreeable things said of him, as if he neglected 
her, and was behaving very ill." 
. I smiled when I put down this letter. I wader- 
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9tood Marian — ^not entirely as I found after- 
wards, Hut better than poor simple Nora. It waa 
requisite that Z should go for my own honour, 
not as regarded Lascelles, but as to my own 
character as a husband. I could also save Fanny 
from the imputation which Z saw would be 
dexterously fSa,stened on her of being Marian's rival 

*' Do not mention me, Maynard," I said, " in 
your answer, but I will accompany you. How soon 
can we get thea>e t " 

" We shall catch the 5 p.m. train, and get there 
in time for the ball I will telegraph that I am 
coming. But I cannot get away l)efore that." 

'' That will da" 

When I went home I found that no letters had 
arrived from Marian for me. Z was very busy — I 
will not answer for presentiments — ^but Z got 
through a quantity of letters, accounts^ arrange- 
ments, as if Z had had a notion that it would be 
long before Z did the same again. Zt was three in 
the morning before Z had finished. 

Since Marian had left Z slept in a little room 
next to the library ; but this evening, from some 
cause I coTild not have explained, Z had given 
orders Z would sleep up-stairs. As Z went up the 
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broad iBight which led to the rooms peculiarly ap- 
propriated to MariaD, I stopped to look out at one 
of the windows. The whole earth was white with 
snow. It was falling with amazing thickness and 
rapidity. There are few things more ghastly of 
the kind than the noiseless fall of a heavy snow- 
storm, and I shivered as I dropped the curtain. 

In passing through Marian's dressing-room and 
boudoir, I noticed, without being scarcely aware 
of it, how deserted and dismantled they seemed. 

The bed-room also had a bare look, and I dis- 
tinguished that some little miniatures and orna- 
ments had been taken down. 

I was strangely excited as I tried to sleep. 
" Some persons are particularly afifected by the 
atmospheric influence of a night like this," I 
thought. My pulses throbbed, my temples beat, 
my lips were parched, — something of the wonder- 
ful efifect produced by Indian hemp seemed to 
me to be produced by the snow-charged air; 
feverish visions assailed me — ^not dreams, for I 
was awake, and yet my will had as little control 
as in sleep ; — pitiable recollections, undescribable 
yearnings, voluptuous memories, a rush of bitter 
recollections, and then a sudden blank horror. 
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When I rose there were drops of damp on my 
brow, as after an ilbiess. 

When I went down stairs the snow had ceased 
falling, and the sky was clear and bright as 
crystal. A hard frost, such as had not been re- 
membered in the country for years, had frozen 
earth and water into one glittering white surface. 

When I informed my old housekeeper that I 
was going ix) Talbot House for a few days, she re- 
quested me to make certain arrangements for 
some of "the cottagers. Such an intensity of cold 
was what they were totally unprepared to meet. I 
am glad I did so. 

In the morning I had a few lines from Maynard 
to say that he would try to start by an earlier 
train, for the roads between the station and Talbot 
House would be as slippery as glass, and we 
should be hours, and not minutes, doing the five 
miles. At last I had made all my arrangements, 
sent my luggage, and prepared to walk to meet 
the train. Just as I was going the postman 
brought the letters. He had been, of course, 
detained by the iron-bound roads. I slipped mine 
into my pocket. There were none, I knew, that 
would demand immediate attention. 
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When I leached the railroad Majnard's servant 
overtook me ; he could not leave by that train. I 
was to tell Nora not to be anxious ; if he were 
ddayed he would telegraph, but he was in great 
hopes oi arriving that night 

I was so busy wondering what excuse or exphk- 
nation I should give (rf my sudden arrival, that the 
time passed quickly. 

When I reached the end of my journey there 
was a great difficulty to find a conveyance. By 
the offer of prqxwterous payment, I found a man 
willii^ to convey my luggage on a handbarrow, 
and there was nothing left for me but to walk. 

I did sa I never shall forget the glory of that 
evening. The stars were as large and brilliant as 
in southern latitudes. The air was bright with 
the cold " Like fireflies tangled in a silver braid," 
the branches of the trees looked glowing and 
luminous amid the frdsty brilliants with which 
they were sheathed 

But in the utter absence of road our progress 
was slow. It was nearly eleven when we reached 
the HalL Coming on foot in this manner my 
arrival was entirely unnoticed The quadrangle 
was one blaze of light The ball had coAimenced 
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I would not disturb any one, but asked to be 
tak^a to the room which I knew was prepared for 
Maynard. When there I determined to wait his 
arriral, and drawing my chair by the fire took out 
my letters to read, by way of beguiling the time. 
After perusing two or three of little importance, I 
took up one which was addressed in a strange 
hand. 

It was a communication from a lawyer. Its 
purport was a demand of legal separation, separate 
maintenance, &&, &c., on the part of my wife. 

A few lines from Marian herself were inclosed. 
They ran thus : — 

" I choose this method of communication that 
you may know my resolve is not to be shaken. 

** I have acquired a knowledge of you these last 
few months which would render our Uving under 
the same roof impossible. 

" My English or my Venetian rival may console 
you. 

*^ My fixed determination is to go to Italy. I 
require a wanner climate for my heahh. It will 
be beneficial also to KiiUL Huxy will join us 
after he baa left adiooL 
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" I do not reproach or blame you. Be just to 
me. All my friends know that my health requires 
this change. It will be your own fault if, by any 
idle opposition, you draw down on us a scandalous 
publicity. I only ask you to forget me and leave 
me free. " Marian." 

I read this letter twice over. This, then, was 
her plan. Liberty, self-indulgence, luxury — with- 
out a hated husband. For me, I was to be left 
with my household gods shivered around me, 
there, where I had desecrated the altars for 
her. 

I now know, or think I have reason to know, it 
was only a threat. She felt sure that, to avoid 
running the gauntlet of country gossip, I would 
be willing to conciliate her. She trusted that 
there was still sufficient softness in my heart 
towards her to make me dread a life-long parting. 
It was a bold stroke ; but she had well calculated 
its chances. If successful in making me anxious 
to avoid a separation, she could make her own 
terms ; and if it came to the worst, and I was 
obdurate, she gained freedom, and the sympathy 
which a beautiful woman driven from her home 
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by the infidelity of her husband is sure to excite 
in all right-thinking persons. 

I was calm ; but for a moment everything 
swayed around me, and there was a surging soimd 
in my ears, as if I was at sea. I then rose, and 
taking a pencil, wrote a few lines on the back of 
the note. 

*' I have read your letter since I arrived here. 
It is by a chance that it is so, but that chance 
may be life or death to both. Meet me in the 
conservatory directly, and after we have spoken 
face to face for five minutes, if you persist in your 
wish, we will part for ever." 

I called a servant, and told him to find Mrs. 
Spencer, and give her that note as soon as he 
oould. 

I did not wish to be found here by Maynard ; I 
therefore left the room, and found my way along 
^ passage which I hoped might lead me by some 
back stairs to the conservatory. At the upper end 
was a door ; I opened it It led into a gaUery, 
which ran round a saloon, or smaller hall, raised 
by a few stairs from the large entrance-halL The 
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dancing was there. I looked down for a moment 
It was a whirl of festal dresses, lights, and gar- 
lands. The musicians were in a temporary 
erection almost opposite to me, but somewhat 
lower. 

As I stood, it seemed to me that the whole 
gallery rocked to and fro, and that the draperies 
and flags which had been arranged above and 
beneath to mask the beams of the stand for the 
orchestra, shone as if fire had been behind them. 
There was a hot vapour which rose that was 
almost stifling, and a red glow through the air 
which even the blaze of lights could not account 
for or explain. 

As I leaned down my eyes were caught and 
riveted by one figure, which made me forget every- 
thing else. Marian was standing a little behind 
the dancers, Kstening to Lascelles, who was talk- 
ing earnestly to her. 

There is an air of Weber's which I never hear 
without its reminding me, in some strange and in- 
congruous manner, of Marian as I now saw her. 
In all the great composer's music there is beneath 
the melody and beauty an undertone of something 
magical and wild, which almost produces a disso- 
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nance ; a dissonance not in &e harmony itself, l^nt 
in the effect produced Marian's aspect as she 
thus stood, with diamonds glittering on \er hair, 
breast, and arms, her dress, of some silver tissue, 
floating like a pale flame around her, and the in- 
explicable expression of her face — half triumph, 
half melancholy — had the same mysterious and 
fatal sweetness. 

I turned away, and tried to shut out the vision 
from brain and heart. I crossed the hall, and at 
last entered a conservatory gorgeous with tropical 
bloom, and radiant with coloured lamps, but as I 
had expected when I asked Marian to join me 
there, entirely deserted and untenanted. I stood 
there for awhile, concealed by a huge stand of 
broad-leaved plants. I sought a moment for 
reflection, but my senses seemed spell-bound. 
Neither grief nor rage, but a sullen and stupid 
indifference was gaining possession of me. There 
was also a coward and abject feeling, which galled 
me, even at the moment I could not deny to 
myself that I felt it Did I yet cling to Marian'fi 
presence ? Did the idea that I should see her 
never more, never more as in the old tiiiuj b<»NuJii 
me, sting deeper than all the foregone tiXutmiUm 
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and severance ? Did I yet prize the goblet though 
the wine was all spilt ? 

As I thus stood two ladies passed me. 

" How late your husband is," said one. 

" Yes ; but he will come, I know, if he can. 
You must remember the roads are in a dreadful 
stata" 

" Yes, one sheet of ice is round the house ; 
there is not a drop of water for miles ; every pond, 
every stream is frozen. I pity anyone travelling 
such a night, Nora." 

" I hope Mr. Spencer will come with him." 

Her companion sighed deeply, but did not 
reply. 

" Shall we go back, Fanny ? " 

** Wait a minute — ^the ball-room is sufiFocating." 

*' Yes ; I do not think it a good plan to have 
blocked up the doors at one end." 

" They could not put the stand for the band 
anywhere else ; and it looks very weU as you 
enter, all blazing with light as it is — ^the music 
seems to come out of the light." 

^' Yes, but there is something peculiarly stifling 
in the air." 

" Let us go into your room for a few minutes. 
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Nora I feel so nervous and fooKsh to-night, as if 
something were going to happea I wish your 
husband would come." 

" Come along, then — ^we will be quiet for a few 
minutes." 

They passed on. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

How long I remained in the semi- stupor into 
which I had fallen I cannot say. Through the 
chaos into which my thoughts and feeling were 
rapidly merging, I could hear the music of the 
ball swelling and falling in the distance. There 
was something hideous to me in the sounds. A 
measureless disgust at life, at its hollow cheats, 
its sickening illusions, was sweeping over me 
wave upon wave, and to hear from out of these 
depths into which I was sinking, these sounds of 
festival, seemed a refinement of torture. Those 
joyous cadences ringing through the air with a fall 
of light playful notes, or rising with sudden breaks, 
into a gush of more spirited and resolute measures, 
mocked the wretch whose life would soon be 
musicless evermore. Would Marian come ? But 
why was I so unmanned ? Nay, it was no use 
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deceiving myself. What other end could there 
be to our union ? But we all invariably shut our 
eyes to the inevitable law of consequences, and 
hope for exceptional miracles to save us from the 
effects of our own actions. I knew Marian. Alas! 
of what a,vail was the knowledge? Could it 
shield me now ? A few years ago, after having 
borne one hundredth part of the pain I had lately 
gone through, I should have welcomed escape, 
freedom, absence; but I was a soberer, sadder 
person now. True, her falsehood, her heartless- 
ness, her deceit, had worn my life as a sword 
wears out a scabbard, but the scabbard has been 
shaped to the sword — ^withdraw the weapon, and 
the sheath remains empty, defaced, useless. 

I started as if I had been stung as I thought 
thus, and leaned my head against one of the 
columns of the conservatory. 

How it seemed to vibrate with the voluptuous 
thrill of the music and the dance so near me ! I 
listened with a straining eagerness, and wondered 
how long it would last. Hours and hours seemed 
to have elapsed while I thus stood listening here 
the night and I, sole audience of all these festal 
melodies, when suddenly there was a sharp pause 

p 2 
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as if all the instruments had shot ofiF into a shock 
of silence, and all the steps had been transfixed 
into sudden motionlessness,' and then from the 
topmost height of stillness, the night and I, were 
plunged into the wildest chaos of shrieks, screams, 
and tumult Cry upon cry resounded through 
the whole house and pealed through conservatory 
and through hall and through basement; and in a 
moment every place was filled with persons rush- 
ing, scrambling, fl3ring from some pursuing horror. 
Women fainting, sobbing, shrieking, men support- 
ing them, crowding round them, blocking up the 
passages, filling up the doors, all blindly seeking 
flight, and each in his frantic effort to force his 
way becoming an obstacle to himself and others. 
It was a fearful scene of desperate fear and 
maddened selfishness ; but I had caught, higher 
than the loudest shriek, the word " Fire ! " and 
my name called in a frenzy of appeal by Marian. 

I had paused a second, and then, darting 
through a side passage, had crossed the whole 
length of the house, and battled my way through 
the descending fugitives up the few steps which 
led to the ball-room. 

God ! shall I ever forget what I saw ? The 
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room was almost deserted, yet a roaring sound 
filled it, and through volumes of black smoke 
pouring out towards where I stood, I could discern 
that, at the opposite end, there was a wall of flame 
mounting higher and higher, till the long lurid 
forked tongues, licked the roof over the gallery in 
which had sat the musicians. The whole of the 
draperies- and beams had fallen into ashes, and in 
front of all, with her light robes blown out behind 
her, in one red halo of fire, her face oonvulsod 
with fear, her mouth black and distorted, wildly 
swaying to and fro as if groping for shelter was 
Marian — alone ! She did not see me, for hor oyos 
were closed, but she heard a step, and with one cry 
and bound forwards, tossing up her arms, round 
which the fire, like the coiled rings of a serpent, 
was burning closer and closer, she rushed into my 
arms. 

"Save me ! save me ! " she said 

I held her, I pressed her, I elapsed hor, till my 
own hair and face and breast wore scorched and 
burning in the same flames, and tried by the 
very closeness of the embrace to overcome the 
dread power which held her. I struggled with it 
as with a beast of prey. I drew her nearer and 
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nearer to a door from which hung a woollen cur- 
tain, which I would have folded round her, but, 
after the first moment of passive endurance, she 
struggled so violently that it was almost impos- 
sible to hold her, and my own senses were failing 
me from the smoke, the flame, and that loud 
deafening voice of the fire. The last thing I 
rem^nber was some heavy cloak being thrown 
(by some person who perilled life in entering the 
blazing ring of fire which encircled us) round us, 
or rather over us, for I had at last tottered and 
fallen, still clutching Marian, but with a horrible 
sense that what I held, or dress or flesh, was 
pulverising in my grasp. I remember nothing 
more! 

It must have been four or five days afterwards 
when I regained clear consciousness. I was in a 
burning fever, and this gave me a sudden and 
delirious and fictitious strength. I was in bed. 
It must have been late at night, or rather early 
in the morning, for there was that indescribable 
chill in the air which is the harbinger of dawn, 
and which penetrates with a mysterious and 
piercing power even in a closed room. 

I saw that there was a mattress in the fiirthest 
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part of the room on the floor, and that my servant 
was asleep on it 

I tried to raise my hands, but they were stiff 
from pain, and swathed in some soft wool which 
made them powerles& 

I did not at once remember where I was. I 
fancied it was the continuation of my long illness 
after my return from the (Continent years ago. I 
expected to see my mother enter. I thought of 
the Grange, of the Warburtons. 

The door opened and a man entered. He did 
not come up to the bed, and I could not see his 
face. He roused the servant, and they talked 
together. 

I waited. 

Then I heard from below the tramp of horses, 
as of carriages being drawn before the house very 
slowly. " For fear of disturbing me," I thought, 
and closed my eyes. 

When I opened them Maynard stood beside the 
bed. 

There was a night-light near the bed, and I 
saw he was dressed as for a journey. He looked 
very pale. 
V " You are better, Spencer," he said, for he saw 
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there was recognition in my eyes. I remembered 
now. 

** Better, yes. Where is Marian ? " 

His voice was very low and sad as he answered. 

" You did all that you could — she did not suffer 

after . It was a frightful accident — many 

have been sadly hurt — no one can account for it, 
except that in lighting up the room some spark 
must have fallen on the artificial wood-work which 
supported the musicians' gallery. It must have 
been going on for hours before it was discovered, 
and then it had spread far and wide, the difficulty 
of obtaining water, the panic, the draughts pro- 
duced by the sudden rush outwards and the 
opening of every door and window, by which 
escape could be sought, increased the danger." 

"And Marian?" 

"No one can explain it clearly; but it seems 
she had only that minute left the dancing. A 
servant, so says Lascelles, had given her a note, 
and she crossed over from the dancers and took 
it to read and to answer, under the musicians* 
gallery, where the greatest light was : some portion 
of the crumbling drapery must have fallen on her 
dress^ for she was in flames in a moment ; — too 
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frightened to move at first, and then too far firom 
the door to reach it. She never spoke again, but 
was insensible to the last. The physicians say 
the fright must have produced a congestion of the 
brain ; she did not suffer ; had it not been for this 
congestion you would have saved her." 

How kindly Maynard tried to convey comfort 

" It was a dreadful fatality her receiving that 
note," he continued. 

I groaned. 

"I arrived in the very midst of the confusion. 
I have done all that I thought you would wish. 
I am going now/* 

'* Going?" 

" To Speynings. Nora will do her best for you, 
though her hands are quite full Poor Fanny 
injured herself very much in trying to save you 
botL It was too late for Marian, but L think but 
for her you must have perished, too." 

I turned away my head ; I could not control the 
poor womanish tears ; from what untold depths 
of bitterness did they not flow ! 

Maynard left the room, and he beckoned to 
the servant to follow him to receive some more 
orders. 
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I waited. I felt that the fever was mounting 
to my brain, but I was cunning and guarded, as 
madness always is. 

I rose, upheld by a strange strength, and got 
out of bed, and supporting myself as best I might, 
tottered to the window. I opened the curtains— 
the shutters were closed but not fastened — ^with 
great difficulty, owing to my bandaged hands ; I 
opened them and looked out. Had I not been in 
this strange, half-somnambulic state I could not 
have done it. 

I looked out, it was not quite dark ; the early 
dawn of a winter morning was grey in the sky. 
As far as could be seen one carpet of spotless 
white covered the earth, but beside the house 
some dark vehicles were drawn, and there the 
pawing and stamping of the horses had blackened 
and broken up the snow. There were torches 
flaring about, held by men in funereal garments. 

I was so stupefied that I did not immediately 
imderstand what it was ; when suddenly, as the 
ghastly procession ranged itself in order, I saw 
that it was a funeral There was the hearse, 
and then, as if rung on my brain with agonising 
distinctness, I heard the bells of the neigh- 
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bouiing church toll — ^toll slowly, and then the 
whole array defiled before the house, and it took 
the direction, not of the church, but of the neigh- 
bouring station. 

It then all flashed upon me : Maynard was 
going to Speynings ; that hearse which I saw was 
bound there, too; that bell which was clanging 
in my brain with such fearful and tragic pathos 
told me with its iron tongue what it was I 
looked upon. This was the last that I should 
ever see— the last I should ever hear of — 
Marian. I felt as if that sound had cloven me 
to the earth. 
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CHAWER XII 

A LONG period ensued of darkness and delirium. 
I remember by snatches certain changes, but the 
mass of days which passed were lost to me. I 
have only one distinct recollection of that time. 
Over and over again that spectral-looking funeral 
procession over the sullied snow, the flai*e of the 
torches, and the tolling of the bell were repeated, 
till I wonder life did not perish in the suffering. 
I witnessed it as one might witness a scene in a 
play, but I could not escape from it. As soon as 
the end came it was repeated all over again, till 
I became insensible ; but with the miserable 
return of consciousness returned this nightmare of 
pain and horror with more and more verisimilitude, 
and it was rendered yet more vivid by the utter 
oblivion in which I remained of everjrthing 
else. 
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I had a faint notion that I had been moved, 
that I had been borne through the air : but it 
was at intei-vals only, and this notion was un- 
connected with any feeling of leaving one place 
or arriving at another, and was only bewildering 
and unintelligible. 

At last, after a longer period of utter darkness 
than any that had preceded it, I clearly felt that 
life, sentient Hfe, was no longer swaying back- 
wards and forwards on a trembling balance, but 
was settling and righting itself. I was utterly 
powerless to move hand and foot, but I opened 
my eyes, and by the uncertain light of a flickering 
fire I could distinguish that I was in the small 
room next to the library at Speynings. For the 
first time for months no phantoms clouded my 
vision, and my hearing, which seemed endowed 
with double its usual acuteness, was no longer 
oppressed with any unreal sound. 

I heard the irregular drop of the coal-ashes 
from the fire, and the crackling of the wood, and 
the faint breathing of some one — a woman — 
seated beside the curtain at the foot of the bed. 
There was another person also in the room seated 
on some low seat before the fire, for I could see 
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the shadow of her figure on the ground as the 
light from the fire rose and felL 

The silence was unbroken. I could make no 
sign or sound, and the two persons who watched 
might have been statues from their motionless- 
ness. The room was quite dark, but whether it 
was morning or evening I knew not. At last I 
heard the door open, and a footstep, so gentle that 
no ear save one so pretematurally acute as mine 
could have detected it, slowly and cautiously 
advanced into the room. 

The lady approached the person in the chair, 
who rose as she touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. I recognised her then: she was the 
woman who had been my mother's maid, whose 
husband's vote I had tried to secure at the time 
of the election. She had nursed my mother in 
her last illness, and they had sent for her for me. 

" Has he moved, nurse ? " 

" No, ma'am." 

** It is six o'clock ; you had better go and take 
your two hours' rest. There is some tea in your 
room. The doctor will be here at eight." 

" Yes, ma'am." 

The woman who answered went away, and the 
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lady having bent over me, and listened attentively, 
took her place. 

I recognised, by the height and the figure, Nora 
Maynard. 

As she turned round to the fire she was first 
aware that there was some one before it. She 
started, but, controlling herself, in a very hushed 
whisper asked ; 

"Is it you, Fanny?" 
"Yes." 

"My poor Fanny! what are you doing there ? 
Have you not been in bed all night ? " 
"No." 

" How wrong ! and you are only just out of bed 
yourself — ^you will be ill again." 

There was no answer, and again a dead silence. 
Presently Fanny rose and approached the bed. 
She knelt beside it, and stooped low over it ; but 
from the position in which my head was placed 
she could not see my face. 

"How long, Nora, did the doctor say the stupor 
would last?" 
Nora hesitated. 

"If he did not regain his consciousness he 
would die, he said, did he not ? " 
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" Let us hope " said Nora, very faintly. 

Fanny turned, and kneeling on the ground, as 
she was, put her head down on Nora's knee, and 
I could see that her whole frame trembled with 
the violence of her emotion. 

"You must not, Fanny, must not," said poor 
Nora, bending over her. 

" I must" 

" Oh, Fanny, I do not xmderstand you : it is 
very sad, very dreadftd, poor man, but '' 

" Nora," said Fanny, raising her small head with 
that singular dignity of bearing which was so 
peculiarly her own, " I have loved him all my life : 
hush, he will never know it, he is dying." 

"Loved him!" 

" Yes : when I was a child I was taught, per- 
suaded, encouraged to love him by his mother. 
When I was a girl it was the same, she hoped and 
led me to hope he loved me ; he was so good, so 
loveable then ; we were so happy ; those impres- 
sions, Nora, are ineffaceable ; then came your 
sister, and all was changed. I kept away — saw 
little of him — ^but it was too late to undo what 
had grown with my growth, and mixed indelibly 
with every feeling of my heart. I could subdue 
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the expression of it, and he never even guessed it; 
but his mother understood me, and when she died 
in my arms she prayed me by that love, although 
I had then overcome it, to forgive his wrongs to 
her, and to be his friend stilL" 

*' I always thought you hated him." 

"One day, inspired by some regret for the past, 
he began speaking to me with something of the 
old aflfection; but as I knew that he was un- 
changed towards Marian, though she was then 
not free, my anger and scorn knew no boimds." 

"And then?" 

" We became entirely estranged, and I thought 
my heart was completely hardened against him : 
but when I saw, some time after his marriage, 
how he needed friends, when I could trace some 
of the old kindness of heart in many of his acts at 
Speynings, my heart shook ojff that fooHsh resent- 
ment, and I remembered my promise to his 
mother, and I resolved, to be again his friend " 

"My poor Fanny!" 

"You may well pity me;" and the tears 
choked her voice as she drooped her bead lower 
and lower to Nora's very feet. "It was very 
Jiard to see him suffer, to read it in his altered 

Q 
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face^ and to know it was irrevocable. Nora> had 
it been possible I could have knelt at Marian's 
feet to beseech her to love him, but that she 
never did Her strange conduct to me at Talbot 
House, half pity and half scorn, finally opened my 
eyes : she had read my secret, though no one else 
had, and I determined to leave Speynings for 
ever." 

" But, Fanny, you knew all his faults ? " 

"Yes." 

"I have heard you say he was often very 
selfish?" 

"Yes." 

"Weak— fickle?" 

''Yes." 

Nora kissed the hands which lay clasped on her 
lap as Fanny still knelt at her feet 

" Nora," said Fanny, in almost a solenm voice, 
" is it not the essential attribute of love that it 
has insight ? I saw evil, but I knew there was 
good which could overcome it : it had been there 
once. God knows I did no wrong to Marian even 
in my most secret thought, or in my inmost heart, 
or I could not speak so now ; you know I tried 
to save her life at the peril of my own for his 
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sake. I did not know Hubert was there when I 
rushed to her in spite of alL" 

" You did — ^you did, though Maynord held you 
ba<;k." 

" Think if there could be wrong to her in my 
love when I can thus speak of it to her sister, 
and when he is dying." And again tears choked 
her voice. 

And this love had been beside me all my life, 
and I was as ignorant of it as a blind man is of a 
star. Oh, fool! oh, idiot — and I dared to call 
that feeling love, which custom, satiety, faults in 
another had so changed from love to indiflference. 
Well may the great poetess say : 

** Those nvoer loved 
Who dream they loved (mce." 

Here was love, and mine for Marian had been but 
a base and specious counterfeit. 

Had I already passed the portals of the grave 
and listened to the speech of angels ! If so, it 
could not have been with a more complete sense 
of renunciation and divorce from self. 

It seemed to me that I was shown, as by an 
inexorable judge, the great gift which had been 
bestowed on me, and of which I had taken no 
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account What might have been ! — ^what never 
could be! — I was dying. It was well to die, 
having foregone such happiness and inflicted and 
endured such misery. 

Suddenly, Fanny, who had been quite still and 
passive for a few minutes, raised her head. 

" Don't cry about me, Nora ; I feel your warm 
tears over my hand. But, darling, — ^my own dear 
Nora, you will understand why I came here for 
the last night." 

" Must you leave us to-day ? " 

"Yes, my aunt wants me more than you do, 
and, besides, I can take that poor little Nina out 
of your way." 

"What shall I do without you for so many 
months?" 

" It was settled so long ago. I cannot alter it 
now, — I have no right to do so ; but, Nora> you 
will let me know whatever happens, directly,— kIo 
not delay." 

Again there was a pause, and then they heard^ 
as well as I did, the distant sound of a carriage. 

Fanny rose to her feet. 

" I must be gone before Dr. Conway comes in." 

She stooped over the bed, and those soft, pure 
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lips breathed a prayer over me which was like a 
blessing. She paused one minute, and her tears, 
fell warm on my forehead ; and then she left the 
room. The doctor came in. 

Reader, I did not die. 

There is a strange reparative power in all of us, 
bom of the soul, but which influences the body. 
That spring of vitality had been touched in me. I 
recovered to the surprise of all : I was for months 
a su£ferer-^it is possible that all my life I shall be 
an invahd, but I have regained sufficient health 
to be able to work at the work which was given 
me to do in this world. I think that ere long I 
proved to the loving soul, which had so gently 
scanned my soul, that the time inscription was 
there, though so much dross and corruption had 
covered it. 

Many long months passed before Fanny and I 
met again. The innocent gladness with which 
she congratulated me on my recovery pierced me 
to the heart. If amid what Patmore calls '* the 
glooms of hell," some wretch should look up to a. 
smiling angel above him, would he not have a 
deeper sense of his own loss and ruin ? The 
confession I had overheard had sepai-ated me 
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firom her, as firom something enshrined and 
sainted. My reverence for that pure, loving 
nature removed it from me. 

Death had won for me that holy chrism (the 
utterance of her love), but life discrowned me. I 
felt that a heart all scarred over with (Hie fatal 
passion, was not a heart that could be offered to 
her. I was like one who has knelt to Baal, and 
poured out all his wine and oil on unholy altars, 
when the true deity manifests itself. Where, 
amid those ruins and that waste, can a fitting 
temple be erected ? 

But I was wrong in this as in all, and slowly I 
learned it. 

If the voice of love calls to us — ^though we are 
buried in sin and misery, sepulchred in corruption, 
with the defeature of death on our brows and the 
grave-clothes on our limbs — we must come forth 
and obey it. 

One evening, about eighteen months after 
Fanny's return to the Maynards, I called at a 
lodge in which lived that old servant of my 
mother's, who had nursed me in my last severe 
illness. She was a widow now, and had removed 
here near her old home. She was dying, poor 
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woman, of consumption. When I entered the 
parlour, the little servant who waited on her told 
me Miss Fanny was with her, and asked me to 
wait. I consented. The parlour opened out of 
the bed-room, and I could hear Fanny's gentle 
voice reading to her. I heard the words dis- 
tinctly, and they lost none of their soothing 
and healing pow^ on me when uttered by that 
voice. When Fanny had finished, she asked the 
poor creature if she could do anything for jjpyer, or 
bring anything the next day. 

*' No, ma'am. I have everything I can want ; 
the squire lets me want for nothing. He is very 
good — his mother's own son, after all." 

I did not hear FannVs reply. 

" I do wish he looked happier like." 

*^ He has suffered a good deal" 

"^Yes, nm'am ; but there's no reason he 
shouldn't get over it. He did his duty to her, 
if any man did." 

Fanny was again inaudible. 

''But you would make him happier. Miss. 
Please, don't be angry with me — it's flying in the 
face of Providence not to see it ; and how glad 
Madam Spencer would have been." 
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" Hush ! " I heard Fanny say ; " you must not 
speak so, Susan. It would vex me, but that I'm 
going away." 

" Lor, Miss, don't you say so. When ? " 

" Not yet, Susan ; but you know I go always at 
this time for my six months' visit to Scotland." 

I would not overhear more, but gently slipped 
out, and resolved to return the next day. 

I turned into the avenue, and paced it up and 
dowx)|k 

At labt Fanny came out, and I met her at 
±he gate, as she turned in the direction of the 
rectory. 

" Poor Susan is sinking fast," she said to me. 

" Yes, it must soon be over. She is a faithful, 
good creature.'* 

"Yes, she is such a link with the past, that to 
me it will be really a great loss. There is so Httle 
left now of the old time at Speynings " 

These words seemed to drop from her un- 
consciously. 

'* Worse than nothing," I replied ; " for that 
which is left there is so unworthy of that 
time '' 

She interrupted me quickly. 
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'^ Do not qieak SQL Im 

-Just Onlyjast' 

** No, not jost Yoa love done aB tot 
If tiie dead could q^eak with Bif ^s, Act ^ 
say yoa had done wdl, Hubert.'' 

And for the first time, in her emotiflB, for 
years, she caDed me by that name, * 

« Fanny," I said, **haTe yo« fotgifen me, 
— have yon felt that if repentance, derodon, 
reverence, conid merit farpreDem, I ipdH Bot 
unworthy ? " 

" I have nothing to fovgire ; no one has been 
more sorry for you in your grief ; no one has so 
truly wished to see you happy once more." 

" Happiness is a word that has no meanii^ in it 
for me ; for years I sou^t it, regardless of every- 
thing but my own selfish interpretation of it, and 
it has left a bitter and deadly taste in me. I 
need pardon, compassion, love ; — ^will you forgive, 
will you pity, will you love ? ** 

She started, and turned pale. 

" Speak, Fanny ; I can bear rejection ; I have 
nerved myself to do so, for I know my unworihi- 
ness ; but I wish you to know, come what may, 
that my whole heart isyouxs^ 'WiU^; 
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Her hand fell in mine as she mmTnured — 

"Yes." 

"Will you take my life to unite to yours — 
yours so good, pure, true ; mine so full of soils 
and stains ?" 

"Yes." 

"Let me kneel to thank God — ^to thank you 
for this goodness, and to swear to you you shall 
not repent it" 

" It^ not goodness, Hubert, for I have always 
loved you." 

How can I convey in words the expression of 
her face, the tone of her voice, when she said this % 
But I was lifted by them into a region high above 
all past sorrows and errors : 

" Love like death unlocks the portal 
Through which souls redeemM go ; 
And the mortal to immortal 
Passes with transfigured brow." 

And I can say, in concluding this chronicle of 
my early life, that the glow of heart which was 
excited by Fanny's words, never faded. If in my 
life I have avoided evil or inclined to good, those 
words were my shield and my talisman. I had 
loved with the lower part of my nature, and that 
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love had swathed^ bound, and covonul wxw ftt»m 
traih and heaven. I was now lovod, and I lovod 
with a sacred and purifying lovo, luid my m\\\ 
was revealed and made free, T)u) MiuMtuI luul 
profane love of Titian was to mo u fact, uiul not 
an allegory. 



A TUSCAN WEDDING. 



CHAPTER I. 

The "festa" of the Ascension is celebrated 
very merrily in Florence. The whole population 
spend it in the open air. They breakfast under 
the trees of the Cascine, or go to the Parterre. 
The Parterre is a small enclosure, with shrubs and 
flowers and seats, outside the Porta San Qallo. 
Nurses and children chiefly affect this last spot 
From the earliest hours of the morning, children 
of all classes, carrying little baskets containing 
bread-and-butter, a few strawberries, or some raw 
shelled peas, and their nurses bearing bottles of 
water, are to be seen streaming through this, the 
northern gate of Florence. The elder part of the 
community go to the Cascine. In the afternoon 
the long alleys are filled with carriages, but the 
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meadows and enclosures are peopled with the 
festive companies of the morning. Tables, with 
coarse white cloths, are spread under the trees, 
and crowds of gay people in their best dresses are 
laughing over their coffee, or sipping out of 
cloudy greenish glasses that insipid beverage,' 
alkermes. 

But, amidst all this idleness, there are still some 
busy bees mingled with the drones, earnestly occu- 
pied in gathering their golden honey. Threading 
the carriages are the flower-girls and (melancholy 
misnomer !) flower-men. The flower-girl, let me 
whisper in an aside, is the only institution which, 
in these days of imiversal improvement aiMi in- 
creasing prosperity, has unmistakably deteriorated. 
She is no longer pretty and picturesque. She is 
old, blowsy, ugly, but alas ! not a fraction more 
respectable than formerly. Besides the flower- 
girls are mischievous urchins, crawling under the 
carriages, clambering up the wheels, mounting the 
steps, and offering in every direction to the unsus- 
pecting *' forestidri " little cages about three inches 
square, each containing a " grille cantante." 
Feeble shrieks are heard as the sudden cri-cri of 
the imprisoned cricket reveals its presence, and a 
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good deal of laughter from the braver and more 
experienced is the result. It is all very pretty 
and pleasant These breaks in the workday-life 
of a people may be sneered at by utilitarians, but 
are undeniably a good. "Man does not live by 
bread alone " is a truth which cannot be too much 
insisted on in these days ; and a holiday, a breath- 
ing space in an existence of incessant toil, compen- 
sates for the hiatus which it causes in the sum of 
the weekly earnings, by an ample addition to the 
account of health and happiness. 

Standing under one of the trees on the evening 
of Ascension Day, 1858, were two women. It 
would have been difficult at first sight to detect 
precisely to what class they belonged. Their 
petticoats were swelling, their mantles fashion- 
able, their bonnets stylish ; it wa^ only on a close 
inspection that one saw how ordinary and cheap 
were the materials which produced such an effect. 
Florentines of the feminine gender are passion- 
ately fond of the pomps and vanities of dress. 
Looked at aesthetically, their getting up for a 
" festa " is the result of the combined efforts of the 
l^est parts of our moral and intellectual nature. 
Self-denial, patience, industiy, invention, fertility 
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of resource, and the absolute sacrifice of such lusts 
of the flesh as eating and drinking, are all brought 
into operation to produce, at a fabulously cheap 
price, the elegance which meets our eyes in every 
public walk and caf^ or looks down upon us from 
every window. 

On a nearer view, the seven rows of uneven 
pearls beneath the elder woman's plump brown 
chin, and her long gold ear-rings, showed she was 
of the peasant class, and the girl's hands in her 
netted black mittens, though adorned with the due 
proportion of rings, wore the thick mottled aspect 
which identifies a washerwoman in all countries. 

" Do you go there to-morrow ? " said the elder 
woman. 

" Yes, it is my week; the 'bucato* (washing) 
returned on Monday : it is mended and folded, 
and then on Saturday we iron it. It needs little 
mending ; for Signer Michelini has such quantities, 
and it is of such a good quality, that it never 
wears out" 

" Yes, he is very rich, poveruccio." 

This contradictory termination of the phrase was 
a term of endearment, for the Signer Michelini 
was her foster son. 
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" Have you any message, mother ? It does not 
signify though, for to-morrow he comes to Florence 
himself." 

" No, Cecchina mia, he must have patience ; I 
see nothing to hope " 

'' But nothing to fear ? " asked the young 
woman. 

" Cosi, no one has come forward yet, but "* 

" I must say it is hard. If I were the Signorina, 
I would go into a convent at once." 

" But a dowry is wanted for that also. We 
poor women, Cecca, are not fit for God's service 
or a man's home, unless we have a few francesconi 
Be thankful that your old mother screwed and 
screwed for you. What sacrifices I made, God 
only knows ; but thanks to the Madonna and 
those forestidri children I nursed, you have a good 
portion. But it is getting late, the dew is falling ; 
call Beppo — ^we must go home." 

Beppo was leaning against a tree, smoking, 
when this colloquy took place. He now came up, 
and all three advanced in the direction of Florence 

" Take care of Cecca to-morrow, Beppo, and 
fetch her on Saturday evening from the train. 
She is. going to Pistoia," 

B 
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Beppo nodded, as if he thought words of assent 
to such a request superfluous ; or it might be that 
Siora Rosa talked so much, she left him scant 
space for any other answer. Beppo was a lethar- 
gic, handsome, tobacco-ruminating animal, and as 
soon as some slow idea was working its way labo- 
riously into speech in honour of Cecca, her mother 
whipped her oflf to listen to some long, rattling 
torrents of words, which took away his breath even 
to listen to, and quite forbade any attempt at a 
reply. 

" There they are," said Rosa. 

An old-fashioned, lumbering barouche was 
passing. The carriage and harness were evidcDtly 
of mediseval date, the horses were aged, and had 
seen much service, and the coachman wore an 
ancient livery, which was so tight that his arms 
seemed pinioned in it, while a dangerous-looking 
red on his cheeks and forehead showed how strong 
was the compression of throat and chest. Such 
an equipage would have been ridiculous anywhere 
else, but here it passed muster, for the sake of 
the coat of arms on the panels. In Tuscany, 
wealth is profoundly respected, but noble birth 
and a long-descended- title, more so. The occu- 
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pants of that carriage could boast that some of 
the noUest blood in Tuscany flowed in their 
veins. They called themselves Bentivoglio. 

The two ladies who sat facing the horses were 
handsome, dark, and proud-looking: one in the 
full bloom of maturity, the other verging on old 
age. 

" How pale the Signorina * looks," remarked 
Francesca. 

" Every one looks pale near tlje Signora Elena," 
said the mother, thus delicately hinting at the 
rouge which was laid with no sparing hand on the 
old lady's cheek& 

Opposite the dark-eyed ladies (who were evi- 
dently mother and daughter) sat another one, 
who bore no resemblance whatever to thenu She 
was pale, small, and fragile-looking ; her featurea 
were regular, though with the same defect as the 
" Poesia of Carlo Dolce," the nose was toa long. 
This is a fault, by the way, often found in Italian 
faces. The soft brown hair was thin, and arranged 
so as to give no relief to the complexion : the whole 
person seemed shrunk and blanched as a plant 
which has not had air and sim enough. Seen 
alone, her age would have been doubtful, so com- 

B 2 
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posed and almost rigid was her attitude; but 
beside the pther two ladies her actual youth 
asserted itself, she was undeniably so much 
younger. She might have been about six-and- 
twenty. 

There was little conversation going on in the 
carriage, but much external observation. No one 
passed without being accurately scrutinised from 
head to foot The " Signorina," as she was called, 
looked on with a more languid interest, but a little 
smile came to her lips as she recognised Bosa and 
Cecca. 

When the ladies, after taking a turn on the 
Lung' Amo, reached home, Rosa was waiting for 
the Signorina in her own room. 

" What a beautiful day ! " said Rosa ; " and 
how beautiful the Passeggiata was. There was 
quite a Corso ; there were so many carriages." 

" Yes f but the " yes " was very spiritless, as the 
lady, suffering rather than accepting, the assistance 
officiously offered to her, changed her dress, and 
then consigned her out-of-door costume (with all 
sorts of observances and minute cares which would 
have seemed superstitious, had it not been plain 
that the dress was the best one, the mantle 
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aVmoaty the bonnet quite new) to the drawers and 
wardrobe. 

*' Where is Signora Elena ? " asked Eosa. 

" In the drawing-room," 

"With the Priore?" 

" Yes." 

*' You seem dull, my heart." 

" Oh, no.'' 

" So La Carolina was married last week ; they 
are all married now. A fine wife Carolina will be, 
crooked, sickly, ill-tempered " 

" But she had 20,000 francesconi for her dower." 
Something of bitterness echoed in the quiet voice 
as it spoke these words. 

" Who arranged the marriage ? " 

*' The Priore." 

" Humph — your turn will come next " (the 
young lady smiled incredulously). " Do you not 
think you would be happier married than single, 
if you loved your husband ? " 

" Of course I should love my husband," said 
Giustina, innocently. 

Rosa gave an almost imperceptible shrug, and 
murmured, " Poor lamb ! Would you like," she con- 
tinued, in a louder tone, " to marry a rich xnan t ** 
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•• If Signora Elena wished it ^" 

" But Signora Elena might choose some one you 
ould not like." 

" I should try to be pleased with any one she 
chose : why should I be so unfortunate as not to 
succeed ? " and she drew herself up with a dignity 
which well became the slender figure. " But how 
can I hope to be married % It is impossible to 
find anything ' c(y\fivem,iem,U * if one has nothing.*' 

*' Conveniente, if La Signora would only hear 
reason. Why must she insist upon a man of 
noble birth?" 

" Because," answered the girl meekly, " my 
name is Bentivoglio." 

" Cara Lei," said the old woman, " La Signora 
is not reasonable. For my part, if I were Signora 
Elena^ and I foimd a man of excellent disposition, 
who was very rich, and who loved you, he should 
marry you, although he were not a Medici — ^if 
even he were a negoziante." 

" A negoziante I " Giustina's eyes opened wide, 
as if this were a species of the human race of 
whom she knew nothing. 

"Why not, if he could make you happy t 
There is a precious deal of nobility in this house ; 
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but of what use is it ? I make use of my eyes, 
cara ; we are all equal in the eyes of God in the 
next world, but in this, a little money makes a 
great differenca Signora Elena has never had 
the consideration which she ought to have, for 
want of means, and yet she is noble enough. 
Per Bacco ! whose name was first for the con- 
tributions for the procession of Corpus Christi at 
Pistoia — ^not the Vivarelli, but a negoziante— ah !" 
and Bosa checked herself and drew a long breath. 

" How is Francesca ? " 

'' Very well I shall ask Signora Elena to let 
me present Beppo to her next week." 

'' Is Francesca sposa ? " (Anglic^, engaged to 
be married) 

" Tea Beppo is doing well in his trade, and 
as soon as they have furnished their house they 
are to be married. I have put by a little dowry 
for Cecca." 

Bosa kissed the young lady's hand, and de- 
parted. 

The intimate way in which these two conversed 
may strike an English reader as imnatural, and 
the subject of their conversation would be con- 
sidered absurd, if not monstrous. But in an 
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Italian family there can be entire intimacy be- 
tween superiors and inferiors, without in the least 
breaking down the barriers of respect and obe- 
dience. Rosa had nursed two of Signora Elena's 
children. That is one of the closest ties in Italy. 
The wet-nurse is admitted as one of the family, 
and continues so long after her functions have 
ceased. Rosa came once a week regularly to 
Casa Bentivoglio, to superintend the ironing, and 
irregularly, whenever there was a little extra 
work or anything going on. Almost all Italian 
families have several of these supernumerary 
domestics, who consider themselves still attached 
to the service, although no longer living in the 
house. In Rosa's case her strong sense and 
shrewdness of observation gave her quite an 
influence in the house. Like Eleanora Qaligai, 
her strong mind ruled the inferior ones about her. 
Wiser than her prototype, the influence was felt, 
but not openly displayed. In the two or three 
houses she frequented much was done, in events 
of family importance, owing to the words spoken 
in season, the suggestions, and the gossip of Siora 
Rosa. She was as much of a " personage " as the 
priest, who is always also to be found hanging 
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on one of these families, and her will was some- 
times triumphant over his. But all her intrigues 
and contrivances were, in the broad sense of the 
word, for the good of those she served, for she 
had a warm heart and true womanly feelings 
underlying her worldly, money-loving views. 

As to the subject of marriage, it is usually 
spoken of in that matter-of-fact imromantic way 
in the interior of Italian families. The question 
of marriage is always based on the point of view 
of material interests. Love is the drapery, which 
is added after the figure is built up. No force is 
ever used in compelling the inclinations of those 
who are to be thus matched. A girl brought up • 
in a convent knows that marriage will follow her 
leaving it. A yoimg man, whose fortune equals 
her own, is presented to her. She i& perfectly 
heart-whole ; why should she demur ? The choice 
of this young man has been the occupation and 
business of aU connected with her as the time 
approached for her leaving the convent; what 
can she object to in him ? If means are to be 
valued in proportion as they are adapted to an 
end, this system is faultless. In England, girls 
have a pseudo-liberty ; but how many marry tho 
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younger brother tliey love, instead of the elder 
brother who has chosen ihefm ! After marriage, 
an Italian woman sometimes awakes to find her 
fairy gifts dust and ashes, but at the time every- 
thing goes on smoothly. It is discussed as openly 
and prosaically in the kitchen as in the parlour, 
in the dressing-room as in the drawing-room. 
The servants talk of it to each other, and the 
confidential ones speak of it to their masters and 
mistresses. 

It was a standing grievance in the Casa Benti- 
voglio that Signorina Giustina should not yet be 
married, or ever likely to be so. All the friends 
of the family had searched far and wide, but that 
ra/ra avis, a man who scorned marriage portions, 
had not yet been found ; and, alas ! she would 
soon be no longer yoimg. Rosa had a deep-laid, 
mysterious project of her own, but she buried it 
in the depths of her own heart till the time for 
its execution was ripe. Meanwhile she contented 
herself with storming at any one who said the 
Signorina was never likely to be married. 
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CHAPTER IL 

GiusTiNA Bentivoolio was a distant relation 
of Signora Elena. Her father had married an 
obscure country girl, in a distant province, to 
which he had been sent to expiate by temporary 
banishment from Florence some youthful extrava- 
gance and follies. But after his marriage, he was 
disowned altogether. He died of ewnui, which 
he called a broken heart, soon after Oiustina's 
birth. Her mother remained in her native town, 
San Benedetto, and supported herself and her 
child till she died. It was only on her death-bed 
that she wrote to her husband's family on behalf 
of Giustina. A family council was held. The 
Bentivoglio family were very poor, but very proud. 
The child who bore their name could not be left 
to the charity of the village priest, who had 
offered, at the same time that he forwarded the 
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mother's letter, to take care of her. Signora 
Elena, the poorest but most good-natured, came 
forward and said that as long as she lived the 
orphan would have a home and a protectress. 
She had been as good, or rather better than her 
word, for she had become sincerely attached to 
her little proUg4e, 

When Giustina went down-stairs into the 
drawing-room, she found, as usual, the Signora 
Elena seated opposite the Priore. For twenty 
years the Priore had spent twa hours every after- 
noon in Casa Bentivoglio : in winter, from four to 
six ; in summer, from six to eight. By connection 
he also was a Bentivoglio, and that and his^ skill 
at piquet were his only distinctions. For the rest, 
he was a snuffy, ignorant, well-meaning man, who 
liked to look (through his spectacles) at a pretty 
woman,, and who could enjoy (with a timid fear of 
indigestion) a good dinner. 

A round marble-topped table stood between the 
pair. The room had no carpet, except a small 
gay-coloured strip, the work of Giustina s hands^ 
near Signora Elena. The room was bare of furni- 
ture, and destitute of the least pretence to com- 
fort, but is proportions were noble, and on the 
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walls was a gem of art — ^a portrait of the founder 
of the family, Enzio, son of Frederic II., the 
German Emperor. He was the most beautiful 
hero of his day. After his defeat by the Bolognese, 
at the battle of Fossolta, in 1149, he was made 
prisoner, and sentenced to perpetual imprison-^ 
ment. Lydia Vindagola, a noble Bolognese, was 
loved by him, and consented to share his prison. 
To the child bom of this mournful wedlock, was 
given the name of Bentivoglio, from the fact of 
his father continually murmuring over him as he 
took him, when an infant, in his arms, " Ben ti 
voglio, Ben ti voglio " — at least such is the tra- 
dition. The picture was painted with a transpa- 
rency of colour which made it quite luminous in 
that dark, bare room. The auburn hair, the 
delicate features, the sad, yet piercing eyes, lite* 
rally lived on the canvas ; while on the marble 
cohimn, against which he leant, a carnation was 
twisted, with all that glow of colour and glory of 
beauty which we admire in the tulip in that price- 
less picture of Rubens containing his own portrait 
in the Pitti Gallery. This fervid piece of natural 
beauty contrasted mournfully with the melancholy 
expression of the human face near which it shone. 
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When Giustina entered, the Priore greeted het: 
with his usual affectionate courtesy, but ther^ 
yas something unusual in the way he fixed hii^ 
spectacled eyes upon her. He watched her slow 
movements as she took a chair by the window, 
and drew out some intricate piece of netting. 

" Is she not well % " he asked in a whisper. " I 
have never seen her look so pala" 

*' Are you not well, Giustina ? " asked Signora 
Elena, aloud. 

"Quite well." 

" She should take more exercise : she looks as 
white as her work." And then he continued, in 
a still lower tone, "Health is the quality to 
which he attaches most value ; his late wife died 
after an illness of two years. He has a horror of 
illness." 

Giustina looked up. She had caught the last 
words, and her cheeks were no longer pale, though 
she had no clear idea what they were talking 
about Some dim consciousness was stirred 
within her. We grope about blindly amid the 
circumstances which make our fate, but suddenly 
sometimes the veil is lifted, and we see that we 
are verging on a new road, but it drops before we 
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can ascertain whether this road leads to hills of 
delight or to a miserable swdmp. 

Giustina dropped her head over her work again, 
and the priest watched her with still greater 
attention. He had caught the sudden flush which 
had revealed the real beauty of the colourless 
face, and was satisfied True to his invariable 
habit (an Italian priest, in all the outward obser- 
vances of his life, is a complete machine), as the 
clock struck eight he took his leave. 

"Giustina," called out Signora Elena, " I have 
great news for you. Our good Priore, who has 
always taken the same interest in you, as if you 
were one of my own daughters, has heard of some- 
thing. Tou are listening, Giustina % " 

«Yes." 

" Through a friend at Montechiara, he heard of 
a Count Malapieri, who is looking out for a wife. 
He wrote immediately, and he and I hope that 
we may soon congratulate you on having made an 
Excellent marriage." 

'^Me!" 

"I love you, Giustina ; have always loved you 
since the day you were brought to me, such a 
good, quiet, little girl, only twelve years old, I 
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wish I could have given you a dowry out of my 
own savings, but every year it seems that my 
resources diminish, and it is impossible to curtail 
still further my wants. As it is, I have put 
together a trifle, — ^nay, do not kiss me, — a trifle, 
so that when I die, you may not be absolutely 
dependent as to pin-money on Giulio. You must 
live, if you are yet immarried, with Giulio and 
Carolina." 

Giustina shivered. 

*• But I hope you will have a home of your own 
soon. The Priore tells me the Count does not 
care for a marriage portion, or rank, or any- 
thing in his bride, but to find a good young 
woman whom he can marry and make the mis- 
tress of his house. He does not even care for her 
being very young." 

"How old is he?" 

" Not young, of course : he is a widower, has no 
children, is enormously rich," continued Signora 
Elena, slipping by the question of age with great 
rapidity. " He is one of the first persons in the 
province." 

"Montechiara is near San Benedetto," said 
Giustina, in a dreamy kind of way. 
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" Yes, your old home. When you are married, I 
am sure you will have no difficulty in persuading 
him to come every other winter, at least, to 
Florence." 

" When does he come ? " 

" Ah 1 that is the difficulty," said Signora Elena, 
somewhat awkwardly. "He cannot leave his 
estates till after the harvest ; and yet he would 
wish to be married at that time, if possible. 
Under these circumstances, though it is an ex- 
pense and an inconvenience, we thought it would 
be no bad thing for you to go and see your old 
home again, and he could meet you there." 

Giustina started. The plan, though mentioned 
so plausibly to her, was in truth most galling and 
humiliating : she had little pride, but a spark of 
something of the Bentivoglio spirit shone in her 



The Signora went on without noticing it. 

" I have settled with the Priore that his sister, 
Signora Gaspara, will take you to San Benedetto." 
She paused, but Giustina was quite silent. "If 
you dislike the idea of this marriage, say so at 
once ; but I think it my duty to advise you to 
consider well, before you refuse, — an honourable 
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position, a man, rich, noble, prepared to love yon, 
— ^what more does a woman require \ *' 

The old ladj terminated her speech somewhat 
abruptly, for her memory had the bad taste to 
recall to her that her own marriage had united all 
those advantages, and even more, for her husband 
was young and handsome, and yet she had needed 

more, or wherefore that long " amicizia" with 

But we will not pry into Signora Elena's secrets. 

" What dresses can you take ?" 

The conversation now turned into a channel in 
which Giustina could take her part, and the 
ladies soon talked most confidentially ; and it was 
arranged that Bosa should come the next morning 
for certain ironings, repairs, and contrivances, 
which the paucity of the wardrobe made neces- 
sary. 

While they were talking, the Contessa Flavia 
entered. She was a handsome, haughty-looking 
woman, verging on middle age, with an air of 
suppressed passion and wayward gloom in her 
face. She had needed much more than the mar- 
riage provided for her by Signora Elena; and 
being of an impatient, imperious temper, had, after 
two years, returned to her mother, announcing 
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her determination never to see her husband again. 
, A separation was agreed to by him. The interest 
of her dower was assigned to her as income, and 
though but a pittance, in a household as econo- 
mical as Signora Elena's, it was sufficient. Her 
life, no longer varied by marital storms, was a 
very monotonous one ; but, at all events, it was 
passed in Florence, and not in her husband's 
estates in the wilds of the Maremma. 

To an Italian woman there is a whole world of 
gay possibilities in the mere fact of living in 
Florence. It is something to live on the spot in 
which balls are given, even if one cannot go to 
them. Some of the breath of the festival can be 
enjoyed in the shape of the descriptions given by 
those who were there. Then the theatre, then 
the Passeggiata, and the daily gossip. It was not 
like the miserable vegetation which had been her 
fate among those horrid plains of the Maremma^ 
with a husband not far removed in sense and 
intellect from the buffi^oes, which were the prin- 
cipal part of his wealth. As Inxital, as savage, 
as unfinished a mixture of clay and vitality as 
those peculiarly repulsive-looking animals, how 
could Flavia be expected to endure him ? 

8 2 
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When the Contessa entered, she was informed 
of the news. 

" Count Simone ? Ah ! " and she could not sup- 
press a certain inflection of pity in her voice, 
which made Giustina look inquiringly at her ; 
but it passed away, and the tone in which she 
added, "You will be very rich, Giustina," had 
something of envy in it. 

When Giustina went to her room that evening, 
her prayers before the little crucifix beside her 
bed were longer than usual, and there was a 
troubled expression in her face when she rose. 
The idea of resistance did not enter her head, 
but with the natural curiosity which was roused, 
was a kind of recoil. Every human being, how- 
ever ignorant and ill-educated, feels, especially in 
any crisis of his or her life, a certain right to happi- 
ness, — a desire to adjust the actual to the ideal, 
and not to shut with his own hand the door to all 
hope. 

Giustina's life was an absolutely colourless and 
uninteresting one. Mass in the morning, house- 
hold cares during the day, and endless and elabo- 
rate embroideries and knittings and nettings in 
the evening, were all she knew <rf duty and occur 
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pation. Signora Elena was kind, and easy-tem- 
pered, but her perceptions were not quick. At 
Giustina's age she had been manied ten years, 
and her heart and head were full of the pleasant 
cares which five healthy, spirited children are 
sure to give. The emptiness of heart which was 
gnawing at the very pulses of poor imconscious 
Giustina, she could not have comprehended. Until 
she had married, her convent life had satisfied her ; 
Giustina had much more amusement and variety 
than she had ever had, as a girl What could she 
desire? But Signora Elena forgot that she had 
married at sixteen. In the early morning of life 
she had sate at the banquet, and been filled ; 
Giustina was perishing from inanition at the 
threshold, and the afternoon of her life had com- 
menced. But Signora Elena was one of those 
well-regulated minds who think that appetite 
waits for opportunity, and would have been 
*' rimasta " (so the Italians express inordinate and 
paralysing surprise), could any one have told her 
Giustina was not happy. 

In the morning Rosa came. She was told the 
news, of course. She congratulated the Signorina, 
but very briefly, and with no comment. She 
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finished her work with great alacrity, and was off 
the moment it was dona Half an hour after- 
wards she might have been seen seated in a 
small, bachelor-looking room in the fourth story 
of a house in Yia Calzajoli, talking with even 
more than her usual fluency to a tall, handsome 
man, who was listening to her with attention, but 
in silence. The silence, however, might have been 
caused by the fact of his puffing slowly and per- 
severingly at a meerschaum during the whole time 
of Rosa's harangue. 

" I cannot tell how," gabbled Rosa, " but it must 
be stopped. I know her so well, she would die 
if she were married to that Count Simone (che 
bestia ! ). I have often heard of him : one of my 
nephews is married to a woman from Monte- 
chiara. She knows this fine Coxmt. He is a bad 
one ! To think of the Priore, good innocent man, 
being anxious for such a marriage — ^but it must 
be stopped '' 

"How?" 

This monosyllable served as a dyke to the 
overflow of words. Bosa paused, then with eager 
volubiUty she recommenced. 

''She shall not be sacrificed; I have known 
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her since she came, a pale little angel^ to Casa 
Bentivoglio, and won all our hearts by her pretty 
ways, and since you told me you loved her, and 
were resolved she should be your wife — I mean 
since I found it out — ^I have resolved that it shall 
be so. What Bosa wills to be, she usually finds 
comes to be, Che sarjt sar&, but the Signorina shall 
not marry Count Simone. You might propose at 
once to Signora Elena — ^no, that would never do, 
we must get rid of Count Simone first — I shall 
tell my niece, she is one of those gossips full of 
' ciarle ' and ' chiacchiere,' and it will soon get to 
Montechiara that Giustina is — at least her mother 
was — 'tisica \* Count Simone is afraid of iUness." 

"Till when did you say Signorina Giustina 
would be at San Benedetto ? " 

" Till Monday morning ; she goes to-morrow, 
Saturday, and returns Monday evening." 

The gentleman rose at these words, and Rosa 
felt she was dismissed She rose too and kissed 
his hand He laughed, and she looked at him 
with the loving eyes with which a foster mother 
looks upon the child she has nursed The six 
feet of manhood, bearded and moustachioed, before 
* Tisica — consumptive. 
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her, bore, however, very little likeness to the 
cooing baby she had held on her breast thii*ty 
years ago ; but he was her first foster child, and 
she worshipped him. 

The next morning the old Bentivoglio carriage^ 
but with postilions and post-horses, rattled up to 
Signora Elena's door. The bells on the horses 
rang a merry peal as they set off. Signora Gas- 
para, a drowsy-looking, monasticaUy-dressed cha- 
perone, took her plaoe by Giustina. 
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CHAPTER III. 

On Monday evening they returned. When 
Giustina entered the drawing-room, her veil was 
half down and her face was not seen. It was 
late, and the large room was almost in the dark. 
The silver "lucerne" only lit a small circle in 
the middle. Signora Elena, who had missed her 
gentle companion even during those three days, 
welcomed her quite joyously. She bade her run 
and take off her bonnet 

When she was gone Signora Gaspara and 
Signora Elena entered into close conversation as 
to the results of the journey. It had been pros- 
perous. Count Simone was pleased with the 
appearance of his intended. 

'* He said she was prettier and younger-looking 
than he expected." 

"And he?" 
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''Ah, he seems an exceUent man; old certainly, 
but handsome and very generous. He had brought 
a lovely pearl brooch and earrings with him 843 a 
present for Giustina, and he gave them to her with 
his miniature before he left. He said he would 
write to her, and hoped she would write to him." 

" How did Giustina seem — ^pleased ? " 

''She seemed the same as usual, quiet and 
grave. Perhaps she was tired ; I am sure I was/' 
and the good old lady gave a jwrolcmged yawn, 
which evinced that the fatigue still endured ; but 
Signora Elena was too anxious and curious to let 
her sink so soon into repose. 

"Did she find San Benedetto much altered V 

"Very much so." 

" It must be, it is fourteen years since she was 
there. Did she see any one she knew \ " 

"No, — ^ah, yes. When she went to see the 
tablet in memory of her mother, which her old 
friend the priest erected before his death in the 
chmrch, she told me she met his nephew.'* 

"Ah, does he live there stilH " 

"No, he is a negoziante at Pistoia;" and poor 
Gaspara was asleep even before she heard Signora 
Elena's reply. 
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Signora Elena saw it was useless to inquire 
further, and, leaning back, murmured, "Poor 
child ! how glad I am it is all settled. I am sure 
she deserves her good fortune." 

Meanwhile the poor child had gone up-stairs 
and changed her dress and smoothed her hair, 
and then she sat down on a low seat before her 
table and tried to settle her thoughts. 

She looked round the room which she had 
inhabited for fourteen years, and, strange to say, 
looked at it as a stranger might She observed 
its smallness; she noticed the chest of drawers, 
the object of her admiration when she first saw 
them, with their quaint intarsiatura of ivory and 
ebony, and the huge, highly-ornamented, but 
barbarous key, which served as a handle to pull 
the drawers open, but was quite incapaljle of 
being used to lock them ; the toilet table with its 
elaborately knitted cover and flounces (the work 
of her own hands), and the small silver-rimmed 
glass in the centre, which was her own — ^it had 
belonged to her mother ; the high window which 
looked on a courtyard, where there was nothing 
but a grass-grown, disused well, and in the comer 
one tall dingy cypress (the sky and the top of this 
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(ypress were the only objects she could see from 
her bed), the mothei-of-pearl and silver crucifix 
which hung beside her bed, and which had also 
belonged to her mother. The crucifix and the 
little mirror were the only things in all the room 
that Giustina could call her own, except the two 
morocco trinket cases which she had laid down 
on the table, and which were pledges of her 
future, and for the first time the utter loneliness 
and helplessness of her lot seemed to overwhelm 
her. She was boimd to the past by these relics 
belonging to the dead— to the future by these 
gifts, and was there not worse than death in this 
future ? She shuddered. 

Had Count Simone been merely an elderly man 
with grey hair and a venerable face, Giustina 
would have been quite satisfied ; but the husband 
she was introduced to, was a thick, short man, 
whose face was lined with age, but the expression 
of whose piercing grey eyes belied his years. His 
wig and moustache and beard contrasted dis- 
agreeably by their intense blackness with those 
eyes. The wig was drawn so low on the forehead, 
by way of hiding its numerous wrinkles, that the 
shape of that nobler portion of the human counte- 
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nance was quite concealed. A head which is all 
face and cerebellum is not a pleasant object to 
look at, and though the assertion may seem para- 
doxical, the more ostentatiously a wig is worn, 
dyed beard displayed, and artificial teeth thrust 
on our observation, the falser is the look they 
give to the rest of the person. Giustina's first 
impression had been fear, and then dislike. Count 
Simone was very courteous in his manners, but 
beneath this veneered exterior something bnital 
and cynical pierced through. 

We must not suppose that poor Giustina's 
sensations were precisely such as an English girl 
would have felt, could she by the remotest possi- 
bility have been placed in a similar situation. 
Giustina had a deep sense of the obligation of 
marriage quand m^me, and a leaf floating down a 
stream towards the brackish sea, has as little idea 
of resistance to its fate as she had. But there was 
a recoil in her natural instincts. She felt a strong 
agitation which made her heart beat and her 
temples throb every time he spoke to her, and a 
painful blush spread over her face, which seemed 
to bum with fever-heat ever since the moment he 
had greeted her. This unusual emotion was, how- 
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ever, very becoming. Coxint Simone had at first 
been displeased. He had a horror of delicate 
looking women. But afterwards this disagreeabli 
suspicion was efGetced. Giustina was slight^ but th< 
soundness of health was in that clear and bright 
complexion, and in those sparkling eyes. He was 
satisfied. She would do. He had not had his 
journey for nothing. He wished he could have 
married her on the spot^ and have taken her back 
and have placed her at once at the head of his 
house. He could not do this. There were certain 
legal preliminaries to go through which demanded 
delay. All that he could now do was to play the 
agreeable while they were together. 

He took the two ladies out for a drive, which 
occupied the whole morning, and then came the 
longest and most elaborate dinner Giustina had 
ever partaken o£ Count Simone was a hon 
vivant, and had ordered it. Then the miniature 
and trinkets were presented, and the betrothed 
parted It is premature, perhaps, to use the 
word "betrothed," for they would not be abso- 
lutely engaged till Count Simone had written to 
Signora Elena and had made arrangements with 
her; but it was understood on both sides that 
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the affair was settled, and that when they met 
again it would be to be married. 

That night Giustina never closed her eyes. 
She shivered as in bodily illness. She thought 
she must have caught cold during the long drive, 
when such hot flushes came over her every time 
Count Simone addressed her. They were to leave 
very early, and while Signora Gaspara, though up 
and dressed, was taking advantage of the very 
last moments to continue her doze, Giustina went 
to the church to see the tablet erected to her 
mother. It was outside the church on the left of 
the porch. On it was a wreath of freshly-gathered 
white and red roses. She remembered it was her 
mother^s festa Sta. Dorotea. When she knelt 
down in the church to say her prayer, she joined 
in the supplications for her friends — ^the imknown 
one who had given her this pleasure in this 
remembrance of her mother. When she rose, 
and was leaving the spot, a gentleman advanced 
to meet her, and evidently recognised her. There 
was something frank and pleasant in his face 
which seemed familiar to her, but she did not 
remember him. 

"You have forgotten me, Signora Giustina ?" 
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She acknowledged it. 

"Do you not remember your old playfellow, 
Camillo Michelini ? " . 

"Ah, yes, — ^now I do ; at first I did not." 

" It is natural ; it is so long ago, and you were a 
child when you left San Benedetto ; but I have 
never forgotten you, or the dear saint who was so 
good to me." He pointed to the tablet. 

'• Did you put those flowers there ? " 

" Yes, I do so every year, on this day." 

" Thank you," said Giustina, with her eyes full 
of tears. 

" I have longed to see you ; it was my uncle's 
wish I should never lose sight of you, and through 
Rosa," — the young man blushed a little, — " I 
have been able to know you were well, to hear 
about you, and from time to time I saw you, 
though you never saw me. I wished to make 
myself known to Signora Elena, but our positions 
are so different ; besides, I only wished to become 
acquainted with her for your sake. . . . Wait one 
moment, Signorina; you know how your mother 
loved me ? " 

"Yes." 

" Well, we can never be strangers, at any rate ; 
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but if you would authorise me, I would present 
myself to Signora Elena, and presume to ask her 
permission to " 

" It is too late," said Giustina, soffcly. " I must 
go— do you know that I am to be married to 
Coimt Malapieri ? " 

" Coimt Simone I — ^that old '' 

" Hush, you must not speak so now — ^it is too 
late. Will you promise me always to remembet 
this day, and then I can think of you and my 
mother together ^ " 

He was about to answer, but she drew her 
mantle round her, bowed her head, and was gone. 

While Signora Gaspara continued in the car- 
riage the doze commenced in the inn — Giustina 
wept bitterly. 

Now, as she sate in her room, an apparition 
rose before her of a man with kind voice and 
loving eyes speaking tenderly to her, and pointing 
to an escape, from what seemed a terrible fate. 
But as she had said, it was too late. 

She rose, and, with the caskets in her hand, 
went down stairs. She was received by Signora 
Elena with quite a little fuss. A comfortable 
arm-chair was drawn out for her. She was 

T 
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treated at once as the affianced of Count Simone. 
The miniature was looked at in silence; the 
Contessa Flavia, who was present, directed a keen 
look of inquiry at her, and then the trinkets were 
lavishly praised. 

Giustina passed another restless^ sleepless 
night 

The next day was the day that Rosa was to 
bring Beppo to present him to Signora Elena. 
Beppo, brushed, shaved, and in his best clothes, 
looked the personification of a well-to-do artisan. 
Cecca, in her holiday garb, with her long ear- 
rings and her necklace, was as blooming and 
happy-looking as a girl of twenty, who is shortly 
to be married to the lover of her choice, usually 
is. They both were radiant except — so Giustina 
fancied — ^when they looked at her. If there was 
compassion in the glances directed towards her, 
there was envy in the searching look she bent on 
them. 

Some cheap presents and a trifle of money 
were bestowed, and they went away looking very 
pleased and proud, and murmuring most cordial 
wishes. 

" Tante cose per loro Signorie," especially for 
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the Signorina. '' May she be as soon as happy as 
I am," added Cecca, with an arch smile. 

Before the door had well closed on them there 
was a little bustle round Giustina. She had 
fainted away. When she recovered consciousness 
she looked so ill, the doctor was sent for. He 
ordered her to bed directly. She was in a high 
fever. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rosa was sent for to nurse her. She came, 
looked very grim and malignant, but nothing 
could exceed her care and watchfulness. The 
fever ran its course, but was at last subdued. For 
two or three days Giustina was delirious and in 
great danger. Her hair had to be cut oflf, she was 
bled, she was blistered ; but, strange to say, she 
recovered. 

At this very time a letter arrived from Count 
Simone, from which, amid the compliments and 
euphuisms of Italian epistolary style, one line of 
meaning could be extracted. He requested a por- 
trait of his intended bride. 

" A portrait, good heavens ! " exclaimed Signora 
Elena, "impossible! He would not recognise 
her." 

An answer was sent, explaining the impossibi- 
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•lity of acceding to his request, but making as 
light as possible of the illness. 

"Illness!" was he always to be haunted by 
that word? Count Simone smoked long and 
drank deep that day, meditating on the news. 
Rumours had been circulated among his tenantry 
of his approaching marriage, and somehow, though 
he could not have tolJ how, the echoes reached 
him back again, but coupled with the insinuation 
^' that he had been imfortunate enough to select 
another consimiptive wife, — umt iisica wii alira 
voUar 

Count Simone became very anxious. For a 
fortnight he heard nothing more from Florence. 
At last his impatience and fear knew no bounds, 
and he resolved, in spite of the long expensive 
journey, to reassure himself or convince himself 
once for alL He set off a few days afterwards and 
called on Signora Elena the very afternoon he 
arrived. The effect was quite dramatic. The 
Signora Elena and the Priore were sitting as 
usual opposite each other at the marble-topped 
table; the Contessa was on the sofa reading a 
French novel ; supported by pillows in an arm- 
chair by the window was the drooping form of 
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poor Giustina. Her short hair waved around hei^ 
temples^ and gave her quite a childish aspect, but 
she was paler, thinner, more fragile-looking than 
ever. Not even the surprise brought a tinge of 
colour to her cheeks. Count Simone fixed a 
piercing glance upon her. " Tisica, per Bacco ! " * 
was his half-audible exclamation. 

Had Signora Elena been addicted to swearing, 
she would have done so upon the present occasion. 
She commanded herself, however, and the politest 
greetings were exchanged. The beauty of this 
admirable fencing was, that both who used it 
understood the other perfectly. Signora Elena felt 
it was all over, as regarded the marriage. Count 
Simone stayed but a short time. 

Nothing was said after he left, but when they 
separated for the night, Signora Elena's kiss to 
Giustina was perceptibly colder. 

The next three or four days the moral atmo- 
sphere of Casa Bentivoglio was charged with elec- 
tricity. Signora Elena was undeniably snappish 
and cross. On the fourth day a letter came. 
Count Simone wrote to beg that if the Signorina 
were recovered, the preparations for the trcm^eau 
* " Consumptive, by Bacchus ! " 
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might commence, and announced that he had 
given orders to his lawyer to prepare the settle- 
ments. 

Signora Elena understood what this haste 
meant. The marriage was to be broken off by 
the lawyers. Count Simone did not choose it to 
be said that he retracted, because his intended 
had had an illness. 

Signora Elena's spirits rose a little ; she hoped 
that, through the lawyer, she might yet check- 
mate the recalcitrant lover. She gave orders to 
her man of business to be as yielding as possible. 
The rupture should not be attributed to the family 
of Bentivoglio ; if determined on it, Count Simone 
must take all the responsibility of it himself. 

But with all possible good intentions on one 
side, when there is a resolve on the other not to 
come to terms, it is difficult to conciliate separate 
interests. Both lawyers took quantities of snuff, 
and shook their heads, and used words of four 
syllables, and diplomatised and negotiated, but no 
forensic ability could master the question of how 
to draw up settlements, for a marriage, which one 
of them knew, was not to take place. The cool- 
ness with which they discussed the subject of 
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lineal and collateral descendants^ of the rights of 
the eldest bom, and the claims of the younger 
children, of this impossible union, was highly 
creditable to their powers of face, and proved 
them worthy descendants of those famous logi- 
cians who discussed so interminably and inde^ 
fatigably how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle. But their labours were cut 
short in an unexpected manner. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GitJSTlNA, before whom the pros and cons were 
often discussed, in the visits Signora Elena's lawyer 
paid his client, had listened languidly and hope- 
lessly, not understanding in the least the drift of 
all these complications, but rejoicing at anything 
which deferred the marriage, until Eosa, one day, 
took it upon herself to enlighten her. She told 
her that Coilnt Simone's i^pugnance to the idea 
of marriage with^ woman who appeared of such 
frail constitution was such that nothing whatever 
would bring the affair to a termination, unless 
indeed that as months passed by, and Giustina 
entirely recovered her health, he might find out 
that he had been too hasty in his suspicioias, and 
confess his error by carrying out his first inten- 
tion. For the second time in her life there looked 
out of the girl's gentle eyes a spark of ancestral 
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pride. She had resigned herself to accept him as 
a mournful necessity, but to be cast a^de and 
then taken back, in consequence^ of some in- 
human whim, was more than she could sub- 
mit to. 

She paused for a while to gather strength, and 
then went straight to Signora Elena, and with 
much hesitation— a cheek as white as death, but 
a manner as inexorable as fate — declared Aer 
invincible repugnance to the matrriage, and, what 
was more, her resolution "thever to marry Cbiiiit 
Simone. 

The Priore and Signora Elena were aghast. 
Was this the gentle Giustina, hitherto so sul> 
missive and obedient in all things? 

"What will yon do, then?" asked Signora 
Elena, in a cold incisive voice, a$ imlike her own 
as possible. 

Giustina burst into tears. The Priore drew the 
old lady aside and talked to her for a while- Since 
he had himself seen Count Simone he had re- 
pented having proposed the marriage. In theory,, 
and at a distance, the idea of a Countess Malapieri 
of great wealth, and in a fine position, was delu- 
sive; but when the reality had appeared in the 
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shape of the person, through whom these advan- 
tages were to be gained, he was man enough to 
pity Giustina^ and to regret his own part in it. 
The world had nothing ostensible of which to 
accuse Count- Simone ; he was neither a prodigal 
nor a miser ; he was honourable in his dealings 
with men. How was it that his name was always 
pronounced with' dislike, and that his presence 
invariably inspired fear % 

Character is a photograph which is taken off 
unawares, but of scrupulous fidelity always, and 
of which copies are to be foimd everywhere. 

The Priore made Signora Elena comprehend 
that it was more dignified for the affair to end 
thus than through the lawyers. End it would, 
unquestionably ; it might now be put upon the 
Signorina's delicate health, and no harm would 
be done. 

At last Signora Elena consented to hear reason 
and to comply with Giustina's wish. She loved 
her so dearly that she was perhaps all the kinder 
to her, after this first ebullition of annoyance 
was over. It was, however, a very great disap- 
pointment to her. She felt she had failed in the 
principal duty of a protectress, if Giustina re- 
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mained unmarried ; but what hope waa there of 
another bridegroom ? 

Rosa, who came in and out of the house as usual, 
gossiping, and ironing, and stitching, soon heard 
that the marriage was off. She was delighted, and 
went about with sparkling eyes and yet more 
active tongue. She devoted herself to Signora 
Elena, and they discussed, day after day, the pro- 
bably melancholy state of future singleness of poor 
Giustina. 

In Italy they do not pretend to call celibacy 
single hle^edme^. That is an irony or a reproach 
peculiarly our own* 

It was now that Rosa began to put in the wedge 
which was to force open the Bentivoglio preju- 
dices. She was always deploring over ''J/i'pove' 
retta'^ as she called her. What would become of 
her ? If Signora Elena died — ^which God forbid — 
Giustina must live with Signer Giulio and his wife. 
Giulio was his mother's son, that was enough ; but 
La Carolina was envious, jealous, — every one knew 
what she was . . . 

She iew to her foster son, and told him that he 
could now come forward. Signer Miehelini called 
on the Priore— had a long conversation with him. 
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which ended in quite converting him to his side 
of the question, and then entrusted to him a long 
letter to Signora Elena, in which he made fonnal 
proposals for the hand of her jproUg^e, 

He had spoken to the Priore of his long and 
faithful attachment, dating from Giustina's child- 
hood ; but to the old lady he dwelt more on the 
prudential and ambitious considerations that had 
made him presume to desire an alliance with one 
of her family. His fortune was considerable, and 
increasing daily. The transactions which it led 
him into, brought him into contact with persons 
of a position far superior to his own. His wife 
would assist him in receiving such persons, and 
he sought one who would be able fittingly to 
represent the present position of the family 
Michelini. As to dower, he was perfectly in- 
different. 

Signora Elena was at first shocked — " a nego- 
ziante" — he must be mad. Literally, Signor 
Michelini was a wholesale merchant of com and 
grain; but Pistoia was far enough to allow a 
pleasant cloud to float over the realities of the 
case. The disappointment about Count Simone 
made her, however, less impracticable than she 
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would have been under the circumstances. But 
she was bewildered. 

She spoke to her daughter, of whose under- 
standing she had a high opinion. 

"Is it not impossible?" she asked, when she 
had concluded her appeal 

"Let me think about it/' answered Contessa 
Flavia, indifferently. 

Bosa was in the room at the moment, and 
resolved to speak herself to the Countess. She 
spoke less to her usually than to any one else in 
the house, for Flavia was always silent, self- 
absorbed, and moody ; but the shrewd old woman 
had observed her, and soon fathomed her heart 
history. 

She made a pretext, and followed her to her 
own room. She told her the love part of the 
proposal. The attachment felt in earhest child- 
hood by the clever, precocious lad for his little 
girl companion ; the fidelity with which he had 
cherished it ; and how passionately, and, tiU now, 
how hopelessly he had aspired to win her for his 
bride. Flavians haughty, cold face softened, and 
an indescribable look of yearning dilated her 
eyes. In her dreaiy existence, such a tale had 
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the effect of a sudden breath of south wind on 
an ice-bound alp. The snow melted, and revealed 
there were flowers to be found even there. 

That evening, after Giustina was in bed, she 
heard a rap at the door. She jumped up, fearing 
Signora Elena was ill ; but the Countess Flavia 
entered and reassured her, bade her be quiet, 
and sat down beside her. She said that she had 
not felt well or inclined to sleep this warm 
summer night, and had come to beguile an hour 
or two with her. She was, of course, silent as to 
the proposal of Signer Michelini. She began 
talking about herself, her own history, her con- 
vent life, the few weeks at home preceding her 
marriage ; the marriage itself. Briefly, freely 
spoken, there was enough in the record of such a 
wasted life, such an empty heart to impress itself 
forcibly on Giustina's tenderer, softer nature. 

" I tell you all this," said Flavia, " to bid you 
beware. I would not interfere when the marriage 
between you and Count Simone was talked of; it 
seemed like treachery to my mother who had set 
her heart upon it to dissuade you from it, and I 
thought it possible you might be happy, even 
under such circumstances, for I knew what a 
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good, simple child you are ; but now you are firee 
again, I entreat you, do not be persuaded to 
marry any one you do not know, or knowing, 
cannot love. Better death than such a marriage 
as mine; yet my husband is rich, noble, — of 
lineage nobler even than ours ; but a fcuxhino 
who had loved me had made me happier." 

When she left, her very lips were pale with the 
emotion with which she spoke. The Contessa 
Flavia advised her mother the next day to see 
Signer Michelini herself, and if she liked his 
appearance and manners, to make no objection 
to his proposals. 

Signora Elena consented to do so. The inter- 
view had a great effect. Her womanly heart was 
touched by the beauty and generosity of this 
plebeian lover. He was so respectfully aware of 
the enormity of the sacrifice that he asked when 
he proposed for a Bentivoglio to become a Miche- 
lini, his manners were so really good, his words 
had a tone which brought back such thrilling 
reminiscences of her own youth when she too was 
loved, that she was at first puzzled, then pleased, 
finally convinced. 

A few days afterwards, in the gravest manner 
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she presented the following alternative to Giustina. 
On the one hand she offered, if she continued 
single and lived with her, to manage in such a 
manner that at her (Signora Elena's) death, she 
shoidd have enough money to enter a convent, 
and not be dependent on Giulio and Carolina ; 
on the other, she told her of this new proposal 
of Signor Michelini. 

" You know him ; he lived in your neighbour- 
hood, I think." Giustina's lips parted with an 
arch smile, but Signora Elena did not see well, 
and did not notice it. " Which shall it be ? " 

" Will you let* me answer after I have seen 
Signor Michelini two or three times \ " 

Signora Elena cast up her eyes in amazement. 
What was the world coming to ? but she supposed 
that the low birth and nameless origin of Gius- 
tina's mother would explain this want of "giu- 
dizio" (good sense or judgment) in her pi*oUg^e. 

About three months afterwards Giustina and 
Camillo Michelini were married. It was a very 
quiet marriage, and took place at San Benedetto, 
in the church where the tablet to her mother was 
placed. No one was present but Signora Elena, 
the Priore, and Signora Gaspara. It was under- 
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stood by all that this marriage broke off aU tie 
with -the £Btmily of Bentivoglio. But a breath of 
strong vivifying life had been stirred in Qiustina's 
heart, and she was indifferent to this. The sweet 
sunshine of love and hope had expanded her 
intelligence, her mental and physical health. She 
was no longer a drooping, fading, sickly girl, but 
a woman lovely and beloved, and best and most 
life-inspiring of all, she loved with every faculty 
of her nature. 

Two yeai-s after this marriage, on Ascension 
Day, 1861, Rosa stood again under the trees of 
the Cascine. Beppo, who had the sober look of a 
married man, stood beside her, with his eternal 
cigar in his mouth, keeping time by its regular 
whiffs to the pauses of Rosa's floods of eloquence. 
This time she was talking politics, and of the 
great change in Florence duiing the last two 
years. 

" You see," she said, " giving the people a voice 
in the choice of their government is like putting 
new blood into an old man's veins. All goes on 
in the same way, but with fresh life. They are 
as proud of obeying the laws, which they make 
themselves, as I am when I wear a dress, even if 
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it be a tight fit, which I have stitched myself. I 
never can bear a dress which a ' aarta' has jnade ; 
I never rest till I undo it and re-make it after 
my own fashioa There they are ! " she suddenly 
called out 

The same old barouche, with its apoplectic 
coachman and aged horses lumbered along the 
drive, but the party inside the carriage was a dif- 
ferent one — Signofa Elena, to be sure, was un- 
altered; but she was speaking to a fair bright- 
looking woman, beautifully dressed, in whom, but 
for her soft eyes, no one could have recognised 
Giustina. Opposite her was Francesca, very 
portly, very smart, dressed, as a halia or wet- 
nurse, and in her arms a rosy baby was fast 
asleep. 

" How well she looks ! " said Beppo, pointing to 
Giustina. 

** I wonder how she would have looked had she 
married Count Simone. Well, I may take credit 
to myself . . . . " 

" You ? ** ejaculated Beppo. 

" Never mind," said Rosa, laughing and looking 
mysterious, " but, you see, though Count Simone 
was very rich, she could never have loved him. 
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Her husband is rich, too, but ^ is so good that she 
can loye him, and we women are poor creatures, 
we can do without anything but love — ^men axe 
diflferent ; all is fish that comes to their net ; but 
women must love or their blood turns to vinegar, 
— Ask Francesca." • « 



THE END. 
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By CHARLES DICKENS. [/„ oeuber. 



i 



October^ 1864. 

A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 

193, PICCADILLY. 



ADAMS (EDWIN) — aEOGRAPHY CLASSIFIED: 

a Systematic Manual of Mathematical, Physical, and Political Geotrraphy, with Geogrqihical, 
Etymological, and Historical Notes. For the nse of Teachers and Upper Forms in Schools. 
By EDWIN ADAMS, F.R.GJS., Author of *The Geographical Word Expositor and Die 
tionary.' Grown 8vo. cloth. Is. 6d.- 

(W.B.) — EOADS AKD RAILS, AND THEIR 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN PROGRESS, PAST, PRESENT. AND TO 
GOME. By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 1 voL post 8vo. lOl. 6(2. 

AINSWORTH — CARDINAL POLE; or, The Days of 

Philip and Mary. An Historical Romance. By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
3 ovlB. poet 8vo. doth. II. 1U.6(2. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 voL crown 8vo. 6f. 

THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

Bv WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 3 vols, post 8vo. IL 11«. 6dL New and 
Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. St. 

THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 



Third Edition. 1 voL crown 8vo. 6s. 

JOHN LAW, THE PROJECTOR. By 

WILUAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. Author of *Jtookwood,' kc 3 vols, post 8vo. 
doth. 

ALL THE TEAR ROUND. 

Oondnetcd by GHASLES DICKENS. Tob.L to Tm^handiomelr bound. M.6il.cacb. 

ALISON — THE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF 

Cr\nLIZATION. Sy ALEXANDER ALISON. Demy 8vo. doth. lU. 

ART AND MYSTERY OF CURING, PRESERVING, 

AND POTTING ALL KINDS OF MEATS. GAME, AND FISH. Also^ The Art of 
Pickling, and the Preservation of Fmlta and Vegetables. Adapted as well for the Whole- 
. sale Dealer as all Hdaaekeeners. Sy a Wholesale Corer of Comestibles. Post 8yo. doth. 
41.64. 
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ATLASES AND MAPS, 

FOR STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS; with Railways and Telegrapha, accnrtt 
laid down. 
SHABPE'S ATLAS. Constracted upon a System of Scale and Proporti< 
ftom the more recent AutborlUes. With a Copious Index, fifty-four Haps. Lu^p fo 
half morocco, plain, 3«». ; coloured, 42s. • ""^ 

SHARPENS STUDENT'S ATLAS. With a Copious Lidex. -Twenty-^^ 
Ooloured Maps, selected firom the aboTe. Folio, half-bound. 2 if. ^^ 

LOWRTS TABLE ATLAS. With a Copious Lidex. One Hund^> 
Ooloured Maps. Large 4to. half-bound. 12s. ^ 

SroNEY HALL'S TRAVELLING ATLAS OP THE ENGLISH 

COUNTIES, containing Fifty Maps, bound in a portable 8vo. Yolume, in roan tack, 
lot. (kL 
SIDNEY HALUS ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. Enlarged 
series, with General Maps of Great Britain, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 4to. half-b(rand, 
24«., and folio, half-bound, 24s. 

SIDNEY HALL'S MAPS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, Enlarged Series, 
with all the Railways and Country Seats. Coloured, in neat wrapper, price 6d. each. ' 

SHARPES TRAVELLING MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with 
Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, 
in cloth case, 2i. 6d. 

SHARPES TRAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND, with Railways and 
Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, in doth case, 

SHARPENS TRAVELLING MAP OF IRELAND, with Railways and 
Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured and mounted, in cloth case 
U.9d, 

AUSTIN — TWO LETTEKS ON GIKLS' SCHOOLS, 

andontheTrahiingofWoridngWomen. By Mss. AUSTIN. Post 8vo. sewed. U. 

BAGEHOT— ESTIMATES OF SOME ENGLISHMEN 

AND SCOTCHMEN : A Series of Essays contributed principally to the * Nattonal Beview.' 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Demy Svo. doth. 14«. 

BANIM — THE TOWN OF THE CASCADES. By 

MICHAEL BANIM, Survivor of the O'Hara FamUy, and Author of several of the •O'Hara 
Tales.' 2 vols, post Svo. cloth. 12. U. 

BAEHAM — PHILADELPHIA; OK, THE CLAIMS OF 

HUICANITY: A PLEA FOR SOCIAL AND REU6I0U8 REFOBIL Bj THOHAS 
FOS^r£B BARHAM, ilS. CaoUb. Foat 8vo. clotb. 6t. (d. 

BAENAED — SPORT IN NORWAY AND WHERE TO 

FIND IT. Together with a Short Account of the Vegetable Productions of the Countiy. 
To which is added, a List of the Alpine Flora of the Dovre FJeld,aiKl of the Norwegian 
Ferns. By M. K. BARNARD, B.A., late Chaplain to the British Consulate, Chrlstiauia, 
Norway. With Illustrations. 1 voL post 8vo., doth. 12s. 

BARRY CORNWALL— ENGLISH SONGS, AND 

OTHER POEMS. By BARRY CORNWALL. New EdiUon, 24100. aewed. U. td. 

BEEVER (REV. W HOLT) — NOTES ON FIELDS 

AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur Fanner. With Illnstrations. 1 vol 
post Svo. 8s. 6dL 
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BELLEW — LIFE IN CHEIST, AND CHKIST IN 

LIFE. A NEW VOLirUE OF SERUONS. By the Ber. J. H. BELLEW. STo.cli>ai. 12<. 

BLAGDEN (ISABELLA)— THE COST OF A SECRET. 

By the Author of * Agnes Tromorne/ 3 vols, poet 8to< cloth. 3U. ed, 

BLANC (LOUIS) — HISTOEICAL REVELATIONS. 

Post 8vo^ cloth. lOf . 6d. 

BLANCHA^D (SIDNEY LAMAN) — THE GANGES 

AND THE SEINE : Scenes on Ihe Banks of Both. By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHABD. 
2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. IBs, 

BLUNDELL (JOHN W. F., M.D.) — THE MUSCLES 

AND THEIE STORY. By JOHN W. F. BLUNDELL, M.D. Crown 8yo. In the Press. 

BLTTH (COLONEL)— WHIST-PLAYER. 

Imp. IGmo. Second editlim. 6<. 

BOEDER LANDS OF SPAIN AND FRANCE (THE) ; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF ANDOKRE. Post 8vo. 
sloth. 10s.ed, 

BOLTINE— A MEMOIR OP SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

By H. H. B. FOX BQUENK 1 voL demy 8vo. IBs, 

BRADLEY— ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAW- 
ING, OR PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. PLANE AND SOLID. By THOMAS BRADLEY, 
of the Royal Military College, Woolwich. In Two Parts. Illustrated by Sixty Plates, 
engraved by J. W. Lowry. Oblong folio, cloth. Each 16*. 

BROWNE— HUNTING BITS. 

By H. E. BEOWNE (Phiz). Twelve Coloured Illustrations. Oblong folio, half bound 
II. U, 

Proofs. 11. 11a. 6d. 

BROWNING (E. B.)— POETICAL WORKS. 

By EUZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Sixth Edition, with Portrait Including 
AuBOBA. Lbigb. Four vols. fcap. cloth. 24t. 

AURORA LEIGH; A POEM. 

IN NINE BOOKS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Sixth EdiUon, with 
Portrait of Mrs. Browning. One voL fcap. doth. 7j; 



Second Edition. 1 voL crown 8vo. e«. 



LAST POEMS. 



— POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 



By ELIZABETH BASBETTBBOWNINa. Crown 8va. clotb. O. 

THE GREEK CHRISTIAN 

tOtma, AND THE ENGLISH POETS. Br ELIZABETH BASRETT BROWNINO- 
Fcap. Svn. doth. U. 

A3 
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BROWNING ROBERT) — THE POETICAI. WORKS 

OF BOBBRT BROWIONO. A New Edition, containing all tlM Poems fonnerly pfoblished 
in wren Tdomes. Onnplete in 3 Tola. Ibap. 8vo. Sold separately. 

Y<d. I. Ltbigb, BoicAircBSt Mzv axd WoMor T/ 

YoL 3. Traobddh, axd other Plats 8/ 

YoL 3. Pabaoel8us» CHBi8fniA0-Ev£ AKD Eastioi-Dat, axd Sobdbllo 7/6 

MEN AND WOMEN. 



BT BOBEBT BBOWNING. In two vols. fcap. 8vo. doth. 12«. 

CHRISTMAS - EVE AND 

EASTEB-DAY. A POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6f. 

A SELECTION FROM THE 



POEMS OP ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6i. 

A NEW VOLUME OF 

POEMS— DRAMATIS PERSONiS. Qy ROBERT BROWNING. Second Editioo. IvoL 
crown 8vo. doth. 8«. Bd. 

BUCKMASTER (J. C.) — THE ELEMENTS OF ME- 

GHANIGAL PHYSICS. By J, C. BUCKMASTER. With nnmerons lUiistzatlons. 
1 yoL foolscap, doth. 3«. 

BURCHETT— LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 

For the Use of Schools of Art By R. BURCHETT, Head Master of the Training Sdiools 
for Art Masters of the Sdence and Art Department. Fifth Edition. Post avo. doth, with 
Illostrations. It, 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

THE COURSE OF CONSTRUCTTION OF PLANE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. Bf 
B.BURCHErT. With 137 Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. cloth. 6«. 



24mo. sewed. Sd. 



DEFINITIONS OP GEOMETRY. 



BUTT — THE HISTORY OP ITALY PROM THE 

ABDICATION OF NAPOLEON I. With Introdactoiy Beferencet to that of EaiUer 
Times. Two vols. 8to. cloth. 36>. 

CECILIA METELLA; 

Or, ROME ENSLAVED. Post 8yo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 

CANNING (HON. ALBERT) — KLNKORA ; An Irish 

Stoiy. By the Hon. ALBERT CANNING, Author of 'Eilsonrel Castle.' 2 vols, post 
8vo. (In October.) 

KILSORREL CASTLE- 



By the Hon. ALBERT CANNING. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth. 21i. 

CAPTAIN HERBERT — A SEA STORY. 3 vols, poet 

8to cloth 11,IU.M. 
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MR. THOMAS OARLTLE'S WORKS. 

UNIFOEM EDITION. 

Handsomely {ffinted in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Yolume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes. 125. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Eluci- 
dations and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18<. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLINa. | 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. f ^°' ^"^- ^• 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 2is. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. ) ^ ,, , 

HERO WORSHIP. }<>-« Volume. 6,. 

Latter-day pamphlets. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM. 1 ^ ,. , 

•nA«». *^.r^ *«^*,^ ^ One Volume. 65. 

PAST AND PRESENT. J 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 

Sets, in 16 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, 41. 16s. 

CAELTLE— HISTOKT OF FEIEDKICH the SECOND, 

caUed FREDERICK THE OREAT. Bv THOMAS CARLTLE. With Portraits and Maps. 
Third Edition. Vols. L and U., Third Edition, demy 8vo. doth. 40f . Vol. III., demy 
8vo.doth. 20t. Vol. IV., 20*., now ready. 



GATES— THE POCKET DATE-BOOK ; or, Classified 

Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Historical, Biogra|^CB], and Scientific from the 
Beginning of the World to the Present Time. By WILUAH L. B. GATES. Second 
Edition, with Additions. Small Post 8vo. doth. U. 

CLAEKE (CHARLES) — WHICH IS THE WINNEK? 

or the First Gentleman of His Family, ^y CHARLES CLARKE; Author of 'Cbarlie 
ThomhiU,'&a 3 vols, post 8vo. doth. ll. IK. 6(1 

BOX FOR THE SEASON. 



By CHARLES CLARKE. New and Cheaper Edition. ^With Frontispiece. ' 1 vol. crown 
8vo. cloth. 6«. llnOetcber, 

CHARLIE THORNHELL; or, The Dunce of 



the Family. A Sporting Novel. By CHARLES CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

COLLINS— A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOUENEY. 

By CHARLES ALL3T0N COLLIN& With Two Qlustrations by tiie Autiior. Post 8vo. 
boards. Si. 

CONWAY (J.) — FORAYS AMONG SALMON AND 

DEER. lo poM <T0. doth, price (t. 
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Chapman & Hall's Select Library of Fiction. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL. 
MART BARTON : a Tale of Manchester Life. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
RUTH. A Novel By the Author of * Mary Barton.' 
ORANFOBD. By the Author of * Mary Barton.' 
LIZZIE LEIGH ; and other Tales By the Author of * Mary Barton.* 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. A Novel. By Miss Mulook. 
AGATHA'S HUSBAND. By the Author of • The Head of tlie Family; 
OLTVE. A Novel By the Author of The Head of the Family.' 
THE OGILVIES. A Novel. By the Author of * The Head of the Famfly.' 
THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. By M. W. Savage. 
MY UNCLE THE CURATE. A Novel. By M. W. Savagb. 
THE HALF SISTERS. A Tale. By Miss Jbwsbcby. 
THE BUTHEDALE ROMANCE. By Nathaniel Hawthobne. 
MAN OF THE WORLD. By S. Fullom. 

ROBERT BLAKE, Admiral and General at Sea. By Hepwobth Dixok. 
THE ORPHANS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

KATHERINE and HER SISTERS. By Lady Emily Poksonby, ] 
ELSIE VENNER. By O. W. Holmes. 

MARY SEAHAM. By Mrs. Grey. Author of * The Gamhler's Wife.' ' 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A CLEVER WOMAN. By 

Mrs. TROLLOPE. 
THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. By the Author of 'The Old English 

Oentleman.' 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. A Novel. 

THE SORROWS OF GENTILITY. By Miss Jewsbqry. 

IVIARIAN WITHERS. By Miss Jewseuby. 

HECKLINGTON ; a Novel. By Mrs. Gore. 

JACOB BENDIXEN, THE JEW. From the Danish. By Mary Howttt. 

MR. AND MRS. ASHETON. By the Author of * Margaret and her Bridea- 
maids,' (fee 

MRS. MATHEWS ; OR. FAIVIILY MYSTERIES. By Mrs. TaoLLOPli 

Author of ' WidowBamaby/ &c 



PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH NOVEL 

THE WHITEBOY. A Stoiy of Ireland in 1822. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

EUSTACE CONYERS. By James Hannay, 

MARETIMO : a Stoiy of Adventure. By Bayle St. John. 

MELINCOURT. By the Author of * Headlong Hall.' 

THE FALCON FAMILY ; or. Young Ireland. A Satirical Novel B] 
M.W. SAVAGE. 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN A LEVANTINE FAMILY. B] 

JJAYLE ST. JOHN. 
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Chapman and Hall's Standard Editions 

OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 
Handsomely printed in Crovm Svo., daOi^ Price 5«. each. 



ANTHONY TROLLOPE S WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 

MAIN. 5th Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPFS CASTLE RICHMOND. 4th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S DOCTOR THORNE. Sth Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE BERTRAMS. 6th Edition. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE KELLYS & THE O'KELLYS. 5th Edit. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. 

3rd Edition. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S RACHEL RAY. 7th Edition, with Frontis- 
piece by J. £. MiLLAis. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. Ist and 2nd 

Series. With lUnstrationB by Mascus Stonb. 
T. A. TROLLOPE'S LA BEATA (3rd Edition); and a TUSCAN 

ROMEO AND JULIBT. 

T. A. TROLLOPE'S MARIETTA. 3rd Edition. 

T. A. TROLLOPE'S GIULIO MALATESTA, 2nd Edition. 

T. A. TROLLOPE'S BEPPO.THE CONSCRIPT. With Frontispiece. 2nd Ed. 

W. M. THACKERAY'S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Hlustiations by 

the Author. 4th Edition. 
ALBERT SMITH S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 

W. H. WILLS'S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.' 
W. H. AINSWORTH'S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 3rd Edition. 
W. H. AINSWORTH'S LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 2nd Edition. 
W. H. AINSWORTH'S CARDINAL POLE. 2nd Edition. 
J. C. JEAFFRESON S OLIVE BLAKE'S GOOD WORK. 3rd Edition. 
ROBERT HOUDIN'S MEMOIRS. Written by Himself. 3rd Edition. 
G. A. SALA'S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 2nd Edition. 
MISS MULOCK'S THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 
MISS ANNA DRURY'S MISREPRESENTATION. 3rd Edition. 
MISS ANNA DRURY'S DEEP WATERS. With Frontispiece. 2nd Edition. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ♦ Digby Grand.* 3rd Edition. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH (Sth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR. 
THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By Scbxjtatob. 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Scrutatoe. 
THE HOUSE OF ELMORE. By the Author of * Grandmotiier's Money.* 
CHARLIE THORNHILL. By Chables Clarke. 

A BOX FOR THE SEASON. By Charles Clarke. With Frontispiece. 

2nd Edition. 
FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROAD. By Charles Kent. 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT; OR THE COMING MAN. By M. W* fikvAGB, 

Author of • The Bachelor of the Albany." • . - ^ 
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CQRKRAN — BERTHA'S REPENTANCE. A Tale. 

Bj J. FRAZEB OOBKRAN, Antbor of *EMt and West; or, Onoe upon » Tim^' Asa 
Fott 8T0. olotti. 9i. 

CEAIK-:THE ENGLISH OP SHAKESPEARE; 

Illnstntted in a Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of ' Jnlins Cnux.' By GEOBaV 
LHJJE CRAIK, Profetaor of Hiatory and of EngUah Literature in Qoeeu'a OoUegeb 
BelCwt Seoood £dlUoo. Poet 8to^ doth, 5f.. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGB. For the Use of the Jnnior Claaaea in Colleges, and the Higher 
OaflBes in Schools. By GEORGE L. CBAIK. Fourth Edition, revised and impxxyved. I\ig( 
8vo. doth. 2s. ed. 

DAN TO BEBRSHEBA; Or NORTHERN and SOUTH- 

ERN FBIENDS. 1 vol. post 8yo. cloth. lOi. 6d. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, THE INFERNO. 

A Literal Ptose Translation, with the Text of the Origbial Collated with the best EditkniB, 
and Explanatory Notes. By JOHN A. CABLYLE, HJ). Post 8vo., with » Portrait, 
doth. lit. 

DAVIDSON — DRAWING FOR ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head-Master of the Chester School of Art Fob* 
lished under the sanetlon of the Sdence and Art Department of the Committee of Oomidl 
on Edocatlon. Post 8yo. doth. s«. 

DE COIN (COLONEL L.) — HISTORY OF THE Cul- 
tivation OP cotton and TOBACCO. By Colond BbBERT L. DE COIN, Ptost 
8vo. {In October.) 

DE PONTES— POETS AND POETRY OF GERMANY. 

BIOGBAPmCAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES, ^y Madame L. DAVESIES DE PONTfiS. 
Two volmnes, post 8vo. doth. 18«. 

DI&.GRAMS, A SERIES OF, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PRINCIPLES OP MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEIR APPUCATION. Twenty-one large Plates, drawn on Stone. With descrtettvs 
Letterpress. Pabllshed under the Superintendence of the Sodety for the Diffiisi<ni of Uadlal 
Knowledge. One large folio Volume, cloth. 21 12c. 6<i. 

DINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or, The Ab- 

surdities of Artifidal Life. With AddiUons. including a short Catechism of Coolmy, 
founded on the prindples of Chemistry. 1 voL Second edition, post 8vo. 3s. Cd. 

DICKENS — OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

New Work by MR. CHARLES DICKENS. In Monthly Parts, uniform with the Origtoal 
Editions of • Pldcwick.' • David Copperfield,' Ac Parts L to VI., price Is. {eadi. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Paris. With Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. U. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by MARCUS STONE. Pest 8yo. doth. 
7«.6<l. 



GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 



New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece and Vignette by MARCUS STONE. Poit 
9ro, 1i,9d, 
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ME. OHAILES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



OBiaiNAL EDITIONS. 
GEEAT EXPECTATIONS. Fifth Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo., 

31*. 6d. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-three lUustrations 

bySETMouBand 'Phiz/ 8vo. ILU, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustratioiis by 

•Phiz.' 8vo. 11 U. 

SKETCHES BY *BOZ.' A New Edition, with Foriy Llns- 

tratlons by Gborob Cbukshaitk. 8vo. ll. U. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Foriy Illustrations by ' Phiz.' 

8vo. lZ.lf. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-five Dltistrar 

lions by Geobgb Cattebkolb and H. E. Bbowhe. Imperial 8vo. 13s. 

BAENABY BUDGE : A Tale ot the Biota of 'Eighty. With 

Seventy-e^tfat Illastrations by G. Cattebmolb and H. E. Bbownb. Imperial 8vo. 13*. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edition. 

2 vols., post 8yo. 11. If. 

OLIVER TWIST ; or, the Parish-Boy's Progress. Illustrated by 

Gborob CBUUCBRjiinE. Third Edition. 3 vols., post 8yo. ll.6t. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth. Illustrated, lis. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by 'Phiz.' 

8vo., doth. ll. Is. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With Forty lUustrations by * Phiz.' 

8V0., doth. IZ. U. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by *Phiz.' 8vo., 

doth. 11.1s, 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Hlustrations by « Phiz.' 8vo., 

cloth. 11. U. 

HARD TIMES. Small 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. Post 

^o., doth. es. 

A TALE OP TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Ulustrationa by 

•Pmz.* 8vo. 9s. 

CHILD'S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 3 vols., square, doth. 

10f.6<i 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Bs. 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap, 

8T0., doth. Bs. 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 5s. 
THE BATTLE OP LIFE. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., 

doth. 6«. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S BABGAlN. 

with intutratloiu. Fcap. 8to., clotb. U, 
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MR. OHAELES DICKENS'S WORKS. 



THE ILLUSTItATED LIBRABY EDITION, 

Beauiifiilty printed in Pottt OctaTo, and carefiillj rerised by the Anthor* With the 
Original Ulosirations. Price 75. 6d. each. 





Already Published. 






PICKWICK PAPERS. 


43 Illostiations . 


2voU. 


\5s. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


39 ditto 


2 vols. 


15s. 


BLARTIN CHUZZLEWrr. 


40 ditto 


2 Tols. 


158. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


36 ditto 


2 vols. 


158. 


BARNABY BUDGE. 


36ditto 


2 vols. 


158. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 


89 ditto 


1vol. 


7«.6c 


OUYEB TWIST. 


24 ditto 


1vol. 


7«.6i 


DOMBEY AND SON. 


39 ditto 


2 vols. 


15*. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


40 ditto 


2 vols. 


15s. 


PICTURES FROM ITALY and\ « ^.^.^ 
AMERICAN NOTES. / ^ ^"^ 


1vol. 


7«.6. 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


40 ditto 


2 vols. 


158. 


LITTLE DORRIT. 


40 ditto 


2 vols. 


158. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


17 ditto 


1 vol. 


7«.6 


A TALE OP TWO CITIES 


16 ditto 


IvoL 


7».6 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


8 ditto 


1vol. 


7«.6 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces. g^ ^ 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS 5 ( 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 5 ( 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 5 ( 

DOMBEY AND SON 5 i 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 5 i 

BLEAK HOUSE . 5 ( 

LITTLE DORRIT 5 ( 

BARNABY RUDGE 4 ( 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 4 ( 

OLIVER TWIST 3 ( 

SKETCHES BY BOZ 3 ( 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS ' 3 ( 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 3 ( 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES . 3 ( 

AMERICAN NOTES 2 ( 

MR. DICKENS' READINGS. Fcap. 8yo. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE 1 Ot 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 10 

THE CHIMES 10 

THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY 10 

THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT THE HOLLY-TREE 

INN, AND MRS. GAMP 10 
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DIREY— GRAMMATBE FEANCAISE. 

P8u:L.DIRET. 12mo.cloth. 3i. 

— LATIN GRAMMAR 



ByUDIRET. 12ino.cloth. 4s. ^ 

AND FOGGO'S ENGLISH GKAMMAK. 



12ino. clotlL 3s. 

DIXON— ROBERT BLAKE, ADMIRAL AND GENE- 
RAL AT SEA. Based on FamUj and State Vxpem, By HEPWORTH DIXON. Author 
of ' Life of William Penn.' Cheap edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s. Post 8yo. dofh, with 
portrait. 2s. 6(2. 

WILLIAM PENN. 



AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of 
'Life of Howard.' With a portrait Second edition, laq;>. 8vo. cloth. It, 

DODD — THREE WEEKS IN MAJOECA. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM DODD. Post 8vo. eloth. &s. 

DRAYSON — PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING 

AND SKETCHING, ^y Captain DRATSON, Rjl. With illustrations. Post 8v6. 
cloth. 4s. 6d. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEA- 

VENS, AND HOW TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. Br OH>taln DBATSON, RJL. 
1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 8s. 

DEURY CANNA)— DEEP WATEES. 



A NoveL By Miss ANNA DRURT, Author of * MisrepresentoUon,' 'Friends and For- 
tune.' 2 vols, poet 8vo. cloth. 21s. New and Cheaper Ednion. With Frontiq>iece. 
1 voL crown 8vo. doth. 5s. 

mSREPEESENTATION. 



By Miss ANNA DRURT. Third Edition. 1 voL crown 8va, doth. 5f. 

DUNCAN — OUR GARRISONS IN THE WEST; or, 

SIcetches in BrlUsh North America. By FRANCIS DUNCAN. MjL. Fellow of the 
Geological Sodety ; Fdlow of the Royal Geographical Sodety ; Member of ColonieflT Com- 
mittee, Society of Arts; D.CL. King's OoUege, N.S.; Lieutenant RjL With Map. 
1 voL post 8vo. doth. 9s. 

DYCE'S ELEMENTARY OUTLINES OF OENAMENT 

Fifty selected platea. By WILLIAU DYCf; BJL FoUo,Hwed. u. 

DYOE (REV. ALEXANDEE)— SHAKESPEAEE. 

A New Edition In the press, to be completed in Eif^t Volumes, demy 8vo. THE WORKS 
OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER DTCE. This ediUon is not a 
mere reprint of that whidi iq^peared tn 1857. On the contrary, it will present a text very 
materially altered and amended fmai beginning to end, with a large body of critical Notes 
almost entirely new : and with a Glossary, in which the language of the poet, his allusions 
to cast(»ns, &a. will be folly e3q[>lained. To be pidl>lished every alternate month. Vols. 
I. to IV. now ready, 10s. each. 

A 5 
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EDINBUEGH TALES. 

In one thick Yolume, Imperial 8vo. itill gilt back. 8<. 6d* 

EDWARDS (TENISON) — SHALL WE EEGISTEE 

TITLE? Or, the Objections to Land «nd Title Registry Stated and Answered: combining 
a Popular Exposition of the Act 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 53. By TENISON EDWARDS, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. Dedicated by permission to the Lord Qiancellor. 
In crown 8yo., cloth, it. 6<i. 

ELEMENTAEY DRAWING BOOK. 

Directions for introducing the First Steps of Elementary Drawing in Schools, and among 
Workmen. With Lists of Materials, Otjects, and Models. Prepared and published at the 
request of the Council of the Society of Arts. Small 4to. cloth, u. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY DRAWING COPY-BOOKS, for the Use 

of Children from four years old and upwards, in Schools and Families. Compiled by a 
Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as AN ART TEACHER. Seven 
books in 4to. sewed. 

Book I. Letten^ 8<2. 

. , II. Do. Sd, 

, , III. Geometrical and Ornamental Forms, 8(2. 

,, IV. Ofcslects, Sd. 

, , V. Leaves, Sd. 

, , VL Birds, Animals, &c., 8d, 

, , VII. Leaves, Flowers, and Sprays, Sd, 

%* Or in sets of Seven Books, U. 6(2. 

ESQUIKOS— THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. Translated by Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. New 
Edition, in the Press. 

— , THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Second Series. 



By ALPHONSE DSQUIB08. 1 vol. post 8vo. doth. KM. 6d. 

• THE ENGLISH AT HOME. Third Series. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 1 toL post Svo. 10<. id. 

THE DUTCH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. New EdiUon, in one voL post 8to. 9«. 

FAIRHOLT— UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 

A Handbook for Travellers, and a Travel-Book for the Library. By F. W. FAIRHOLT 
F.SJL With 100 Illustratioiis from Original Sketches by the Author. IvoL post Svo. i6i 

FALSE POSITIONS. 

2 vols, post Svo. cloth. 2I«. 

FARM HOMESTEADS, THE. 

Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. A Collection of Plans of English Homesteads existing 
in different Districts of the Country, carefully selected from the most approved Specimeol 
of Farm Architecture, to Illustrate the Accommodation required under various Modes of 
Husbandry; with a Digest of the Leading Principles recognised in the Construction aM 
Arrangement of the Buildings. Edited by J. BAILEY DENTON, M. Inst. C.E., F.gX 
Engineer to the General Land Drainage and Improvement Company. Fonning 1 volume 
imperial 8vo., cloth, 32. 3s, 
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FEATHERST0NHAU6H (G. W.)— LANGLEYHAUGH ; 

A Tale of an Anglo-Saxon Family. By G. W. FEATHERSTOiiHAUGH, Author of 
* The Canoe Voyage/ &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. (In the Pres*\ 

FINE AETS QUAETEKLY KEVIEW, THE. 

Edited by B. B. WOODWARD, Esq., Her M^esty's Librarian. Imperial 8vo. Nos. 1 to 
5 published. 68. each. 

FINLAISON — NEW GOVEENMENT SUCCESSION- 

DUTY" TABLES. For the Use of Successors to Property, their Solicitors and Agents, and 
others concerned In the Payment of the Duties Levied on all Successions, under Authority 
of the present Statute, 1 6 & 17 Victoria, cap. 51. By ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON. 
Poet 8vo., doth. fi«. New Edition. 

FISHERMAN'S MAGAZINE AND REVIEW (THE) 

Edited by CHOLMONDELET PENNELL. With Illustrations. Nos. 1 to 7. U. eaeh. 

riTZGEEALD (PEECY)— THE LIFE OF LAUEENCE 

STERNE. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., M.R.I A. With lUustrationa. ; In 2 vols, 
post 8vo. doth. 11.4s. ^ 

LE SPORT AT BADEN. 

With an Illustration. Post 8vo. cloth. 4s, 6d. 

FOSTER— HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 

AND FAMUJES. By A. F. FOSTER. With numerous lUostiaUons. Po8t8TO.cIotli. M. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 



By A. F. FO^rEB. Post, doth. 5<. 

FORSTER (JOHN) — OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

A Biography. ByJOBN FOBSTEB. With Forty lUostrations. New Edition. FbetSvo. 
cloth. U.M. 

FRANCATELLI— ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 

By C. E. FRANCATELLL With numerous Coloured lUustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 128 

FEEYTAG — PICTUEES FEOM GEEMAN LIFE, IN 

THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Py HERR 
FREYTAG, Author of ' Debit and Credit' Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. U. Is. 

Also the SECOND PORTION, Including the EIGHTEENTH and NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 

FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 

By the Author of * Our Farm of Four Acres.' Second edition, small 8vo. doth. 5s. 

GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT (THE). 

Fourth edition, post 8vo. boards. 2s, 

GASKELL— CRANFORD— MARY BARTON— RUTH— 

LIZZIE LEIQH. By Mas. OASKEIX. Post Svo. boards. Frloe it. each. 

MOORLAND COTTAGE. 



With lUustratlons by BIRICEX FOSTER. Fcap. Svo. cloth. 2t. 6<I. 
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GENTLEWOMAN, THE. 

By the Author of * Dinners and Dinner Parties.' With lUostFaUons. Seeond Edition. 
1 vol poet 8V0., cloth. At. (ki. 

GERMAN LOVE, 

From the Papers of an Alien. Translated bj SUSANNAH .WINKWOBTH. Fcap, 
cloth. 4M. ed. 

GRATTAN (THOMAS COLLET.) — BEATEN PATHS, 

ANDTUOSE WHO TBOD THEM. Second EdiUcoi. 3 Toli. poat 8to. l«t. 

HAMERTON (Mrs.) — JEANNE LARAGUAY; a Novel 

By Uri. HAMERTO:(. 1 vol. pact 8T0. (In OeMKr.} 

HAEVEY (MES.) — OUE CRUISE IN THE CLAY- 

MORE; WrrH A VISIT TO DAMASCUS AND THE M:BAN0N. ^y MB& 
HARVET, of IckweU-Bury. In post 8vo. doth, with lUutrattons. Price lOi. ed. 

HAWKINS — A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE 

ANIMAL AND HUMAN FRAME. By B. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS^ FX.S., F.GA, 
with Ten Illnstrations from Nature by the Author. Folio, doth. 12s, 

HAXTHAUSEN— TRANSCAUCASIA. 

Sketches of the Nations and Races between the Black Sea and the Caspian. By Baron 
YON HAXTHAUSEN. Wiih Eight Coloured Illustrations by 6 KAEB. 8vo. doth. IBs. 

THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 

WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS. By BARON VON 
HAXTHAUSEN. Post 8vo. cloth. 6». 

HEATON— THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY; 

An Experimental Introduction to the Science. By CHARLES HEATON. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 4s. 

HEINRICH HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 

A Translation. By JOHN E. WALLIS. Crown 8vo. doth. 9». 

HENSLOW— ILLUSTRATIONS TO BE EMPLOYED 

IN THE PRACTICAL LESSONS ON BOTANY. Adapted to all classes. Prepai«d for 
the South Kensington Museum. By the Rev. PROFESSOR HENSLOW. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. ed. 

HOUDIN (ROBERT)— THE SHARPER DETECTED 

AND EXPOSED. By ROBERT HOUDIN, Author of ' Memoirs of Robert Houdin.' 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. Qs. 

MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, 

AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR. AND CONJUROR. Written by himself. Third Edition 
1 vol. crown 8vo. &«. 
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HOUSEHOLD WOEDS. 

Condacted by CHARLES DICKENS. 19 vols, royal Svo. cloth. 5s, 9d, each. (AU the 
back Numbers and Parts may now be had) 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS — CHRISTMAS STORIES 

FROM. Itoyal 8T0. doUi. 2>. «d. 

INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, 

IN THE MIDDLE AND LO^TEB BANES. Foat 8to. cloth. I0>. td. 

JEAFFRESON (JOHN CORDT) — OLIVE BLAKE'S 

GOOD WORK. TUid EdlUon. 1 ToL crown, it. 

JERVIS— THE RIFLE-MUSKET. 

A Practical Treatise on the Enfield-Prichett Rifle, recently adopted in the British Service. 
By GAP FAIN JEBYIS WHYTE JERVIS. M.P.. Royal Artillery, Author of the * Manual 
of Field Operations.' Second and Cheaper Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s, 

OUR ENGINES OF WAE, AND HOW WE 

GOT TO MAKE THEM. By CAPTAIN JERVIS WHYTE JERVIS, M.P., Royal 
Artilleiy. With many Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth. 6«. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS DURINtt THE 

PRESENT CENTCRY. By Captain WHYTE-JERTJS, MJP. Post Svo. clotb. «.«!. 

JEWSBURT— THE HALF-SISTERS. 

A Novel. By GERALDINE £. JEWSSaRV. Cheap Edition. Poat 8to., boaida. i$. 

KEBBEL (T. E.) — ESSAYS UPON HISTORY AND 

POLITICS. Macaulay— Popular History— Carlisle— BoUngbroke— Pitt— Burke— Grenville 
—Fox— Canning— Peel— Gladtitone— Disraeli— Political Memoirs— Party. By T. E. 
KEBB&IL, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Grown 8vo. cloth. 9s. 

KEIGHTLEY— THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WEIT- 

INGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an Introduction to 'Paradise Lost' By THOMAS 
KEIGHTLEY. Second Edition. Demy Svo. doth. 10s. 6d. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 



WITH NOTES by THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 3 vola. 8to. cloth, au. 

KELLY (W. K)— CURIOSITIES OF INDO-EUROPEAN 

TRADITION AND FOLK LORE. By WALTER K. KELLY. Post 8to. cloth. 8r. M. 

KELLY (T.J— LIFE IN VICTORIA IN 1853 AND IN 

1858. By THOMAS KELLY, i toU. poat 8to, cloth. 3U. 

KENT — FOOTPRINTS ON THE ROAD. 

By CHARLES KENT. In 1 voL crown Svo. cloth. 5«. 

KIEKWALL (VISCOUNT) — FOUE YEAES IN THE 

IONIAN ISLANDS. Their Political and Social Condition. With a Histoiy of the 
BriUsh Protectorate. Edited by VISCOUNT iURKWALL. Utely on the Stalf of Sir 
Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner. 2 vols, post Svo., doth. 21*. 
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KOHL (J. G.)— POPULAE HISTOEY OF THE DIS- 

COVERT OF AMERICA, FROM COUJMBUS TO FRANKLIN. TranalAted by 
' MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 2 volt, post 8to. 16*. 



EITCHI-G AMI ', 

Wanderings ronnd Lake Superior. 8vo., doth. 131. 

LALOR (JOHN, A.B.) — ENGLAND AMONG THE 

NATIONS. By JOHN LALOR, A.B. Crown 8va. cloth. 3«. 

LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OFFICER OF 

THE GUARDS DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. By MEUT.-OOL. STEPNEY 
COWELL STEPNET, K.IL, late Coldstream Gnanls. Fcap. cloth. 6«. 

LENNARD— TALES FROM MOLIERE'S PLAYS. 

By DACRE BARRETT LENNARD. Post 8vo. cloth. 10«. 6d. 

LENOX-CONYNGHAM— FILER AND HELVIG. ' 

A Danish Legend, by Mrs. GEORGE LENOX-CONTNGHAM. Demy 8vo.. cloth, 2i.6d. 



LIFE IN THE SOUTH FROM THE COMMENCE- 

MENr OF THE WAR. By a Blockaded British Snltfect Being a Social History of those 
who took part in the Battles, from a personal aooquaintanoe with them in their own 
homes. 2 vols, post Svo. cloth. 2I«. 

LLOYD PENNANT ; 

A Tale of the West By RALPH NEVILLE. 2 vols, post 8vo., cloth. IL is. 

LOCKER— SIR GOODWIN'S FOLLY. 

A Story of the Tear 1795, By ARTHUR LOCKER. 3 vols, post 8vo., cloth. IK. lU. 6d 

LEVER'S (CHARLES) WORKS. CHEAP EDITION. 



TWO SHILLINGS 
JACK HINTON. 1 vol. 2«. 
CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 vols. 4«. 
THE DALTONS. 2 vols. 48. 
HARRY LORREQUER. 1 voL 2«. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 
2 vols. 4«. 

DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 2 vols. 
4*. 

THE O'DONOGHUE. 1 vol. 25. 



EACH VOLUME. 

ROLAND CASHEL. 2 vols. 4s. 
TOM BURKE. 2 vols. 4^. . 
DAVENPORT DUNN. 2 vols. 4«, 

FORTUNES OF GLENCOE. 

1 vol. 2«. 

ONE OF THEM. 1 voL 2». 

MARTINS OF CRO* MARTIN. 

2 vols. 48. 

SIR JASPER CAREW. 1 vol. 2«. 



LEVER — A DAY'S RIDE: A Life's Romance. 

By CHARLES LEVER. 2 vols, post Svo. cloth. 2U 
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ME. CHARLES LEVER'S WOMS. 

LIBEAKY EDITION, 
f m DEMY OCTAVO, ulttstrated bt phiz. 



LUTTBELL OF AEEAN. A New Serial. Parts I. to IX. 

( r . now ready. l«. each. 

BARRINGTON. Demy 8vo. cloth. With 26 niustrations. 145. 

ONE OF THEM. Demy 8vo., cloth. With 30 Illustrations. 7s. 

AVENPOET DUNN; A Man of Our Day. 2 Vols., demy 

Syo., cloth. With 44 mostraUons. 14«.| 

THE MAETINS OF CEO' MAETIN. 2 Vok. With 40 Illus- 

tratioDB. 14», 

HAEEY LOEEEQUEE. 1 Vol. With 22 Hlustrations. Is. 
CHAELES O'MALLEY, THE lEKH DEAGOON. 2 Vols. 

With 44 lUustratioDS. lis. 

JACK HINTON, THE GUAEDSMAN. 1 Vol. With 26 

niustrations. 1$, 

TOM BUEKE OP 'CUES.' 2 Vols. With 44 niustrations. 145. 
THE O'DONOGHUE : A Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 

iTol. With 26 niustrations. U. 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE. 2 Vols. With 40 Illustrar 

Uons. lis, 

EOLAND CASHEL. 2 Vols. With 40 lUustrations. 14s. 
THE DALTONS; or, Three Eoads in Life. 2 Vols. With 

44 lUustrations. lis. 

THE DODD FAMILY ABEOAD. 2 Vols. With 40 Hlustrar 

tlODS. lis. 

EOETUNES OF GLENCOEE. 8vo. with Illustrations. 



CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 

HABRT LORBEQUER with 8 Illiistratioiis by Phiz,* 4«. 

CHARLES O'MALLEY. 2 Vols. .... 

JACK HINTON 

TOM BURKE OF 'OURS,* 2 Vols. .. 

THE O'DONOGHUE 

THE KNIGHT OF GWYNNE, 2 Vols. 

EOLAND CASHEL, 2 Vols 

THE DALTONS. 2 Vols 

THE DODD FAMILY ABBOAD, 2 Vols. 
MABTINS OF CBO* MABTIN, 2 Vols. 
POBTUNES OF GLENCOE. 1 VoL .. 

ONE OP THEM, 1 Vol 

DAVENPORT DUNN, 2 Vols 
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LOWRTS ATLAS. 

With a CoploTU Index. 100 Coloured Mapt. Ltrge 4to., halMwond. 12f. 

A New Series of Maps, in large 4to^ price One Fenny each Map plain, and Two Penee 
with the Boundaries coloured, completed in 100 Maps, any of which can be purchased septf 
lately, plain IdL, coloured 2d, 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 



Sheet. 
1.2. 
3,4. 

5. 
6. 

7,8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12 to 15. 
16. 
11. 

18to21. 
22. 

23 to 26. 
21. 

28 to 31. 
33. 
33,34. 



36. 

37. 

38,39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43,44. 

45. 

46 to 52. 

53. 



World in Hemispheres— 2 Maps. 
World on Mercator*! Projection— 2 



Europe. 

BriUsh Isles. 

England and Wales— 2 Maps. ^, 

Scotland— OeneraL 

Ireland— General. 

France, in Provinces. 

France in Departments— 4 Maps. 

Holland and Belgium. 

Spain and Portugal— Gfeneral. 

Spain and Portugal— 4 Maps. 

Italy— General. 

Italy -4 Maps. 

Prussia and German States. 

Germany and Switzerland- 4 Maps. 

Austrian Empire. 

Hungary and Tran^lvania — 2 

Maps. 
Turkey in Europe and Greece. 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles. 
Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
Sweden and Norway— 2 Maps. 
Denmark. 
Russia in Europe. 
Asia, North. 
Asia, South, and Indian Seas— 2 

Maps. 
India— General. 
India — 7 Maps. 
Persia and Tartary. 



54, 55. Turkey in Asia and Western FuiU 
—2 Maps. 

56. Eastern Persia. 

57, 58. Syria and Arabia Petraoa— 2 Maps. 
59, 60. Cbina and Indian Seas— 2 Maps. 

61. Australia and New Zealand— 6eoe< 

ralMap. 

62, 63. Australia— 2 Maps. 
64 to 66. New South Wales— 3 Maps. 

Victoria or Port PhlUip District 



67. 
68. 

69. 70. 
71, 72. 
73 to 75. 



New Zealand. 
Polynesia— 2 Maps. 
AfHca— 2 Maps. 

Efflrpt, Nubia, Al^ssinla, and Bed 
Sea— 3 Maps. 
76, 77. North Africa— comprlfiine M<Mrocoo^ 

Algiers, and Tunis- 2Map8. 
78 to 80. West Africa— comprising Sen^;am< 
bia, Liberia, Soudan, and Qninei 
— 3 Maps. 
81 , 82. Southern Africa— 2 Maps. 

83. British North America. 

84. Arctic Regions. 

85. 86. Canada, New Brunswick, and NoTt 

Scotia— 2 Maps. 

87. North America— General. 

88, 89. United States— 2 Maps— General. 
90 to 93. United States— 4 Maps. 

94. • Mexico. 

95. West Indies and Central America. 

96. South America— General. 
97 to 100. South America— 4 Map«i. 



LYTTON— MONEY. 

A Comedy, in Five Acts. Py Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2*. « 



NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM ; 

OR. MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER. A Comedy, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWAR 
BULWER LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 28. Od. 



EICHELIEU ; OR, THE CONSPIRACY. 



A Play, in Five Acts. By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2». 9d, 



— THE LADY OF LYONS; 

OR, LOVE AND PRIDE. A Play, in Five Acts. 
LYTTON. 8vo. sewed. 2s. ed. 



By Sir EDWARD BULWI 



THE STUDENT. 

A Series of Papers. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. 6t. 



M^CULLAGH — INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREI 

NATIONS. Considered in Relation to their Domestic Institntionft and External FoUq 
By W. TORPJINS M'CULLAGH. 2 vols. 8to. cloth. 24*. 
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M'CULLAGH — USE AND STUDY OF HISTOEY, 

Being the Substance of a Coarse of Lectures dell 
M'CULLAGH. Second edition, 8vo. cloUi. 10s, ed. 



Being the Substance of a Coarse of Lectures deUyered in Dublin. By W. TOBRENS 
"•CULLAG- - -' 



MACKNIGHT— HISTOEY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF EPMUND BURKE. By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, Author of 'The Right Hon. B. 
Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and Political Biography ;' and * Thirty Years of Foreign P&licy, 
a History of the Secrettuyships of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Paimerston.' 3 vols, 
demy 8vo. cloth, price 50<. 

(THOMAS) — THE LIFE OF LOED 

BOLINGBBOp; Secretary of State in the reign of Queen Anne. By THOMAS MAC- 
KNIGHT. Demy 8V0. cloth. 18«. 

MACPHERSON— VATICAN SCULPTUEES. 

Selected and arranged in the order in which they are found in the Galleries. Briefly ex- 
plained by ROBERT MACPHERSON, Rome. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 18mo., 
cloth. 5s. 

MALLET-COTTON: . 

The Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions involved in its Successful Culti- 
vation. With an Account of the Actual Conditions and Practice of Culture in the Southern 
or Cotton States of North America. By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Ph. D. Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, A.B. Trin. ColL Dublin, Professor of Chemistry In the University of 
Alabama, Analytical Chemist of the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to 
the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 1 voL post 8vo. With Illustrations. Is. 6(2. 

MALLET (EOBEET) —THE FIEST PEINCIPLES OF 

OBSERVATIONAL SEISMOLOGY: as developed in the Report to the Royal Society of 
London, of the Expedition made by command of the Society into the interior of the 
kingdom of Naples, to investigate the circumstances of the great Neapolitan Earthqualce 
of December, 1867. By ROBERT MALLETT, C.E., F.RJS., F.GA. M.R.I.A., Ac. «ec. 
Published by the Authority and with the Aid of the Royal Society of London. In 2 vols, 
royal 8vo., with numerpus Illustrations in Lithography and Wood, and Maps. £3. 3s, 

MAEIOTTI— ITALY IN 1848. 

By L. MARIOTTI. 8m cloth. 12<. 

MAESHALL— POPULATION & TEADE IN FEANCE, 

1861-62. By FREDERICK MARSHALU 1 voL poet 8va 8s» 

MAZZINI (JOSEPH)— THE DUTIES OF MAN. 

By JOSEPH MAZZUn. FMtSro. ft. 

MELVILLE (WHYTE)— THE BEOOKES OF BETDLE- 

MERE. By WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of 'Holmby House,' 'The Gladiators,' &c 
3 vols, post 8vo. (In October.) 

MAEKET HAEBOEOUGH ; 

OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. Fifth EdiUon. And INSIDE 
THE BAR, now first published. By WHYTE MELVILLE; Author of 'Digby 
Grand.' 6«. 

TILBUEY NOGO ; OE, PAS- 

SAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN UNSUCCESSFUL MAN. By WHYTE MELVILLE; 
Author of * Digby Grand.' 2 vols, poel 8vo. doth. 2\s, [And New Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 5s. 
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MELINCOUET; 

OB, Sm ORAN HAUT-TON By the Antbor of 'Headlong Hall,' &c. Cheap EditiOD. 
Boat 8yo. boards, is. 

MEEEDITH (L. A.)— OVER THE STRAITS. 

QyliOaiSAANNEHEBEDITH. With Dliutnttinu. Post 8vo. dotb. 9f. 

MEREDITH (OWEN)— THE RING OF AMASIS. From 

the Fapere of a German Physician. Edited by OWEN MEREDITH. 2 vola. post 8vo. 
doth. 2l«. 

LUCILE. A POEM. 



By OWEN MEREDITH. Crown 8yo. doth. 12ff. 



SERBSKE PESME; 



OB, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. Qf OWEN MEBEDITH. Fcap.clot]l. U, 

THE WANDERER. 



A Foem. By the Author of ' ClTtcmnestra,' be. Bemad edition, foolacqt 8to. doth. 9«. tt. 

OWEN MEREDITH'S POEMS. 



Collected Edition. In 3 vols. fc^>. 8to. (Ai Oe Prat.') 1 

MEREDITH (GEORGE)— THE SHAVING OF SHAG- 

PAT. An AnUan EntertalnmenL By GEORGE MEIiEOITH. Post 8to. doth. KX. Ai. 



THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 



FEVEBEL. By GEORGE MEREDITH. 3 Tols. po«t 8vo. doth. 3U.6d. 

MODERN LOVE: 



And Poems of the English Roadside. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 6<. 



EMILIA IN ENGLAND. 



By GEORGE MEREDITH. In 3 vols, post Syo. doth. ll. 11*. 6(f. 

MICHIELS— SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIA! 

GOVERNMENT, AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PEBSECDTIONS OP PBOTESTANl 
Oomi^led from otBdol docnments. By ALFRED MICHIELS. Post 8T0. doth. ltt.tt 

MILES BULLER; or the Little World of Onniegate. 

3 vols, post 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 

MONEY — TWELVE MONTHS WITH THE BASHf. 

BAZOUES. By EDWARD MONEY. WithColonredlllastratlons. Post 8to. doth. )«. 

MOOR — VISIT TO RUSSLA. IN THE AUTUMN OF 

1862. By HENRT MOOR. With Illostrations. Post 8vo. cloth. Is, 6d. 

MOEGAN— THE MIND OF SHAKSPEEE, AS Ex- 
hibited IN HIS WORKS. By the Rer. A. A. MORGAN, MJL Second editioo, 
foolscap 8vo. cloth. 6i. 
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MOELEY — ENGLISH WKITEES. The Writers before 

Chancer; with an Introductory Sketch of the Fonr Periods of English literature. By 
HENRY MORLEY. ivoLdemySvo. 22*. ._ 



MEMOIES OFBAETHOLOMEW FAIK. 



^y HENRY MORLET. With Eighty ninstrations. Demy Syo. cloth. 21*. 

THE LIFE OF HENET COENELIUS 

AGRH*PA VON NETTESHEIM, Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a Magician. 
By HENRY MORLEY. In 2 vols, poet Syo. cloth. 18*. 

JEROME CARDAN. 



ABIOGBAPHT. i^HENBTUORLET. Two vols, post Svo. cloth. lU. 

THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, OF 

SAINTES. His Labours and Discoveries in Arts and Science. By HENRY MORLEY. 
Post 8vo. doth. Price i2<. Second and cheaper Edition. 

HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 

By HENRY MORLEY. Reprinted from the * Examiner.' Second edition, small 8vo. sUfT 
wrapper. It. 

A DEFENCE OF IGNORANCE. 



ByHENBTHOKLET. 8DuU8to.c1oUi. 3t. 

MULOCK— THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 

^y Miss MULOCK. Sixth edition, crown 8yo. doth, 5«. Cheap edition, post Svo. boards. 21.- 

-OLIVE; A NOVEL. 



By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post Svo. boards. 2f . 

THE OGILVIES; A NOVEL. 

By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, post Svo. boards. 2f. 

AGATHA'S HUSBAND. 

By Miss MULOCK. Cheap edition, poet Svo. boards. 28, 

MUSHET— BOOK OF SYMBOLS. 

A Series of Seventy-five Short Essays on Morals, Religion, and Philosophy. Each Essay 
Illustrating an Andent Symbol or Modem Precept. By ROBERT MUSHET. Second 
edition, post Svo. cloth. 6«. 

NATIONAL REVIEW. Half-yearly. 6». 
NORTH AND SOUTH 

By the White Republican of Eraser's Magazine. Pbet Svo. doth. 9s, 

NORTON— CHILD OF THE ISLANDS; A POEM. 

^tlieB(m.Ib>.HOBTOir. Second «dltliiii,iq[il«n8Ti>. doth. $>. 
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OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY 

AVE MADE BY IT. TwcDtieth ediUon, smaU post 8vo. boards. U. 

PACKET (A) OF SEEDS SAVED BY AN OLD GAR- 

DENER. Second Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. boards. 1«. 6d. 

PEACOCK— GL* INGANNATI THE DECEIVED. 

AComedr. B7 T. L. PEACOCK. Fctp. cloth. 3s. td. 

PETO (SIR S. MORTON, BART., M.P.)— TAXATION: 

Its Jjevj and Expenditure Past and Future ; being an Inquiry into our Financial Policy. 
By Sir S. MORTON PETO. Bart. M.P. for Flnsbury. Demy 8vo. cloth. KM. 6<i. 



KAMBLES AND EECOLLECTIONS OP A FLY 

FISHER, ninstratcd. With an Appendix, containing ample Instmctions to the Novia 
inclusive of Fly-making, and a List of really useftxl FUes. By CLERICUS. With Eigb 
Illustrations. PostBvo. doth. 7«. 

KECAMIEE, MADAIIE, with a Sketch of the History oj 

Society hi France. By Madame M * IvoLpostSvo. 9«. 

REDGRAVE— A MANUAL AND CATECHISM ON 

COLOUR. By BICHAKD REDGRAVE. R.A Mmo. dotb. id. 

EICHMOND— A MEMOIE OF THE LATE DUKE OF 

RICHMOND. With a Portrait 1 vol. demy Svo. 15«. 

EHDGE— HEALTH AND DISEASE, THEIE LAWS; 

WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By BENJAMIN 
RIDGE, M.D., FJl.C^. Second EdiUon. Post 8vo., cloth. 12i. 

OUESELVES, OUE FOOD, AND OUK 

PHYSIC. By Dr. BENJAMIN RIDGK In fcap. 8vo. cloth. Fifth Edition. Price Is. 6d. 

EOBINSON — THE ITALLiN SCULPTUEE COLLEC- 
TIONS OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. A Descriptive Cataloeue. oom> 
prising an Account of the Acquisitions from the Gigli andCampana Collections. Illustrated 
with 20 Engravings. By J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A., &c.. Superintendent of the Art Collec- 
tions of the South Kensington Museum. By Authority of the Committee of Council on 
Education. In a handsome royal 8vo. volume. Is. 6(2. 

(J. C.)— SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Italian Sculptures of the Middle Ages and Period of the Revival of Art. A Series of 50 
Photographs of Works in the above Section of the Museum, Selected and Arranged by 
J. C. ROBINSON, F.S.A. The Photographs executed by C. Thurstoh 'I'HOMPHOir. In 
one larse handsome folio volume. £6. 6$. Published by Authority of the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education. %* Separate Plates 3«. each. 

RODENBERG— THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS, A 

PILQRIMAGG THKOaGH IRELAND. By JDUUS BODENBEBa. TtauUted hr 
LASCELLES WBAXALL. Toat 8to.,cIoUi. »<. 

ROMAN CANDLES. 

F&st 8vo. cloth. 8s. 
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BOSCOE— POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 

By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSOOE. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his 
Brother-in-law, RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. Two vote, crown 8vo., cloth. 21*. 

SALA ^GEORGE AUGUSTUS) — QUITE ALONE. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 3 vote, post 8vo. (In October.) 

GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH SOME 

LONDON SCENES THEY SHINE UPON. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Crowu 
8V0., doth. Second Edition. 6s, 



ST. JOHN, BAYLE— THE SUBALPINE KINGDOM; 

Or. EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY. PIEDMONT, AND GENOA, By 
BAYLE ST. JOHN. 2 voU. Post 8vo.. cloth. 21t. . 

TWO YEARS' RESIDENCE IN 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Cheap Edition. Ptost 8vo. 
boards. 1«. 

MAEETIMO ; 

A STORY OP ADVENTURE. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Reprinted from • Chambers' 
JovamaL* Post 8vo., boards. U, 



THE LOUVRE; 



Or, BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Post 8vo., doth. lOs. 6d. 

ST. JQHN, J. A.— THE EDUCATION op the PEOPLE; 

By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Anthor of 'Isis.' 'Life of Loute Napoleon,* &c. 
Post 8va. doth. 8«.6d. Dedicated to Shr John Piakhigton. MJ». 

ISIS; AN EGYPTIAN PILGinMAGE. 



Br JAMES AOaUSTUS ST. JOHK. Second EdlUon. 2 ToU, pMt Svo., dotb. lU. 



THE NEMESIS OF POWEE: Causes 

and Fonn* of ReTolstlon. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. dotb. S>. 

PHILOSOPHY AT THE FOOT OP 



THE GROSS. By JAMES AUGUSIUS ST. JOHN. Fcap. doth. 5«. 

THE PREACHING OF CHRIST, ITS 

NATURE AND CONSEQUENCES. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. Small 8vo., 
sewed. Is. 6d. 

SAVAGE— BACHELOE OF THE ALBANY. A Novel. 

BfTLW. SAVAGE. Oieap Edition. Foit in, boards 2>. 

THE FALCON FAMILY; or, YOUNG IRE- 
LAND. A Satirical NoveL By M. W. SAYAGE. Cheap Edition. Poet 8vo., boards. U. 



MY UNCLE THE CURATR 

By M. W. SAVAGE. ChMpEdittoD. Bort 8m, houdf. St. 

REUBEN MEDLICOTT ; or, THE COMING 

MAN. ByM.W.SAyAQS. KewBdltlHi. Grown Stol, doth. Sis. 
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SAVAGE— CLOVER COTTAGE; or, I CAN'T GET IN. 

A NoTttlette. By the Antbor of *T1m Etkoa FomOj/ fto. With lUiutmtUiDi. In 
foip^ 8to^ doth. St. 

SHARPE'S ATLAS : 

Gomprlring Flfty-fbnr Maiw, coostmeted upon a ^Tstem of Scrie and Proportloii from 
the mort recent AathoriUee. and Engraved on Steel, by J. WIUSON liOWRT. With 
a Oopkmt Conralting Index. In a large folio volame. Half morocco, gilt back and 
edgee, plain, 36«.; or with the nu^a coloored. 42t. 



1. The World— Western Hemiapbere. 
S. llie World— Eastern Hemisphere, i 

5. The World— Mercator's Projection. 
4. Eorope, with the Mediterranean. 

6. Great Britain and Ireland. 

e. EnglandandWalea— BaUwajMap^North. 
1, EoglandtodWalea— BatIwajMu»,Sonth. 
8. Scothmd. 
•. Ireland. 

10. France— Belgium— Switzerland. 

11. Belgium and Holland. 

12. Prussia, Holland, and German Stetes. 

13. Switierland. 

14. Austrian Eim)lre. 

15. Turkey and Greece. 

16. Greece. 

17. Italy. 

18. apain and Fortngal. 

■ 19. Northern Sweden, and Frontier of 
Russia. 

30. Denmartc, Sweden, and Russia on the 

Baltic. 

31. Western Russia, flrom the Baltic to the 

Euxine. 

22. Russia on the Euxine. 

23. Russia on the Caucasus. 
1 24. Russia in Europe. 

. 26. Northern Asia— Asiatic Russia. 
20. South- West Asia— Overland to India. 
3t. South-Eastem AsIa-^Birmah, China, 
and Japan. 



Australia and New Zealand. 
Egypt and Arabia Petmo. " 
Nubia axklAbyBsinia to Babel Ifaodel) 

Strait. 
Asia Minor. 
Syria and the Turkish Provinces on the 

Persian Gnlf. 
Western Persia. 
Eastern Persia. 
AfTghanistan and the PoAjab. 
Beloochistan and Sdnde. 
Central India. 
TheCsmatic. 
Bengal, fcc. 
India— General Map. 
North AIMca. 
South Africa. 
Britidi North America. 
Central America. 
United States-General Mapu 
United States— North-Eaat. . 
United States— South-East 
United Statea-South-West. 
Jamaica, and Leeward and Wbdwihi 



60. Mexico and Guatemala. 

61. South America. 

62. Colombian and Pttmvlan Repnblica'iod 

WeatemBrazIL 

63. La Plata, Chili, and Southern BkasQ. 

64. Eastern Brazil. 



The above Maps are sold Separately. Each Map, Plain, id. ; Cdouied, ed. 



SHAEPB— STUDENT'S ATLAS. 

With a Copious Index. 26 Coloured Maps, selected firom the preoedlne. 
bound. 21*. 
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SLACK — THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEOGBESS IN 

HUMAN AFFAIRS. By HENRY JAMES SliACK, F.G5.. Barriater-ftt-lAW ftrt 
8vo., doth. Of. 

SMITH (ALBEET)— WILD OATS akd DEAD LEAVES. 

By ALBEBX SMITH. Second EdlUon. Oown 8to., doth. 6t. 



TO CHINA AND BACK : 



BEDW A DIABY KEPT OUT AND HOME. By ALBERT SMITH. 8vo. 

(EEV. JAMES)— THE DIVINE DRAMA OF 



HISTORY AND CIVILIZATIOlf. By the Ber. JAMES SMITH. 8vo. UolhT'ut 
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SMITH (MES.) — PEACTICAL AND ECONOMICAL 

OOOEEBY. with a Series of BUls of Fare ; also, Directions on Garring, Trussing, &c 

Sf Mbs. smith, many years professed Cook to most of the leading fBonilies in the 
etropolis. Post 8vo. doth. fi«. 6<Z..f ^ 

SPICER (HENEY) A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK 

THUMB ; and OOUSIN CIS. By HENBT SPIC£a 1 toL post 8vo. cloth. 9«. 

STRANGE THINGS AMONG US. 

By H. SPICEB, Author of * Old styles.' New Edition. With Addenda. Post 8vo. doth. 

STEPNEY— LIEUT.-COLONEL STEPNEY COWELL— 

LEAVES FROM THE BIABY OF AN OFMCER DUBING THE PENINSULAR 
WAR. Fcap., doth, 5f. 

STIGANT— A VISION OF BAEBAEOSSA, ksd OTHEE 

FOEMS. By WILLIAM STiaANT. Fcap. Sro. dotb. It. 

'STONEWALL' JACKSON, late General of the Confede- 

rate States Army. A Biographical Sketdi, and an Outline of his Yiiginian Campaigns. 
By the Author of ' life in the South.' Post 8yo. 2g, 6d. boards, 3«. dotb. 

STORY — ROBA DI ROMA. 

By W.W.STORY. Thbrd EdiUon, in 1 volume, crown 8to. doth. 7«.6d. 

POEMS. 



By W.W.STORY. Post 8vo. cloth, ht, . 

SYBEL (VON) — THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

OF THE CRUSADES. By YON SYBEL. Translated \fj Lady DUFF GORDON. 1 vol. 
postSvo. 10«. 6d. 

TANNHAUSEE, OE, THE BATTLE OF THE BAEDS. 

A Poem. 3y NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fcap. Svo. doth. Fourth 
Edition. 3«.6<l. 

TAYLOR (HENRY)— PLAYS AND POEMS. 

New and complete Edition. 3 toIs. fcap. By HENRY TAYLOR, Author of * PhUlp Van 
Artevelde.' ' St Clement's Eve,' kc 3 toIs. fcap. doth. 16f . 

t EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC COMNENUS; 

w THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST. AND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY TAYLOR, 

■i Thbrd edition. Fcap. Svo. doth. 3«.6({. 



Pmr.TP VAN AETETELDE. By HENEY 



TAyiX>B. Sixth edition. Fo^ Sro. clotb. 31. td. 



ST. CLEMENT'S EVE: A DEAMA. 



ByHENSTTATLOB.Anlborof'lliUlp'VaDArt.Telde.'&c. 1vol. fcap. U. 

"^THACKEEAY— THE HUSH SKETCH-BOOK 

-., By M. A. TITUABSH. Fourth Edition, Uniform with Thadceray's 'Miscellaneous 

U EsH^' In crown sro. doth, wfth Sluatiations. St. 

i 
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THACKERAY— NOTES op a JOURNEY FROM O 

mUL TO GRAND CAIRO, BY WAY OP LISBON, ATHENS, OONSrANTI 
AND JERUSALEM. By W. M. THACKERAY. With a Oolouied Fkm 
Second Edition. SoiaU 8vo. doth. NewEdiUoo. U^ 



CHRISTMAS BOOKS: 

Containing *MRS. PERKINS' BALL.' 'DR. BIRCH,' *OUR STREET.' With 
tiona. NewEdiUon. One voL square. Cheap Edition, doth. 8s, 
Or ■old leparately, 3«. 

MRS. PERKINS* BALL. 



Wtth 32 niiutiBUoiia. 3t. 



DOCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YO 



FRIENDS. With 16 niustrations. 3«. 



OUR STREET. , 



With 16 Illastrattona. 3«. 



THTJRSTAN— THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; 

Or, EROS AND ANTEROS. By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown 8vo., dofh. 

TOWNSHEND — DESCRIPTIVE TOUR IN S 

LAND. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. With twelve lUoatratioi 
doth. 9«. 



SERMONS IN SONNETS: 



WITH A TEXT ON THE NEW YEAR: and other Poems. By CHAUNCl 
TOWNSHEND. SmaU 8vo. doth. 7«. 6d. 

THE THREE GATES. 



IN VERSE. By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Second Edition, with 
and Portrait Post 8vo. doth. 109. 9d, 



TROLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) WORKS. 



CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? With 20 Ulustrations. VoL ! 
8vo. cloth. ll«. 

RACHEL RAY. A New Novel. Sixth Edition. In 2 toIs. b 
1J.1*. 

RACHEL RAY. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. With FioQtifl|i 

J. E. MiLLAIS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth. 6<. 
NORTH AMERICA. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, p 

(In the Press.) 
ORLEY FARM. With Forty lUustrations by J. E. MUlais. 

somely bound in cloth. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth. 12. 2s. 
TALES OF ALL COUNTRIES. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth. 10«. ( 
•. Second Series. Post 8vo 

10«. 6<Z. 

— — . First and Second Series. K 

Cheaper Edition. With lUustrations by Marcus Stone. 1 voL crown 8vo. doti 
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TEOLLOPE'S (ANTHONY) W0BK8— continued. 

DR. THORNE. Eighth Edition. 5». 

THE BERTRAMS. Sixth Edition. &. 

WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. Fifth Edition. . 5«. 

THE KELLYS AND THE O'KELLYS. Fifth Edition. 5«. 

THE MACDERMOTS OP BALLYCLORAN. Third Edition. 5». . 

CASTLE RICHMOND. Fourth Edition. 5«. 

Uniformly printed in crown 8\ro.. and handsomely bound in red dotib. 

TROLLOPE (T. ADOLPHUS)— LINDISFAEN CHASE. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE; Author of 'La Beata.' 'Peppo/ &c 3 vols. 
*r poet 8vo. (/n October.) 

BEPPO, THE CONSCRIPT. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols, post Svo., cloth. II. 1*. 
New and Cheap Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8va, doth. 5«. 

GUILIO MALATESTA. 



New and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., doth. 5«. 

MAEEETTA. 



New and Cheap Edition. Cn)wn 8vo., cloth. 5«. 

— LA BEATA: a Novel. 



Crown 8vo., cloth. 6f. 



A" LENTEN JOURNEY IN UM- 

BRIA AND THE MABCHES OF ANOOiTA. iToUpoitSvo. 10>. 

PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL 



THE FBIAB: AStmyofanlntenUcb WithFortnlt. Feat Sro. cloth, lit. 

FILIPPO STROZZL A Biography. 



Post 8vo. cloth. I2s, 

TUSCANY in 1849 and in 1859. 



Post 8vo. cloth. 10«.6d. 

A DECADE OF ITALIAN 



WOMEN'. 3 vols, post 8T0., ctotli. With Portraits. 22>. 



THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHE- 



RINE DE' MEDICI. In 1 voL post Svo., cloth. 10*. 6(1. 



t TROLLOPE (THEODOSLi) — SOCLAJLi ASPECTS OF 

^ REVOLUTION, IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM FLORENCE. Reprinted flfom 

. the'Athenienm.' With a Sketch of Subsequent Events up to the Present Time. By 

■ THE0D06IA TROLLOPE. Pbst Svo. cloth. 8t.6<l. 

loWILIGHT THOUGHTS. By M. S. C, 

Author of* Little Fbems for LittteFtooplA.' BtMud BAIttPiv wltti • RonUspiece. Fcap. 
cloth, U.9d, ^ . 
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WHITE— A SAILOE-BOrS LOG-BOOK. 

From Portsmoafh to Peiho. With a B»rtrait Edited by WALTER WHITE. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 6s* 

WILKINSON (J. J. G.) — THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS 

CONNEXION WrrH MAN. Ilhutmted Iqr tbe principal Organs. By JAMES JOHN 
GAUl-B WILKINSON. Fast 8T0. clotli. U, 

WILLIAMS— HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS AND LYCOPODIUMS; with Descriptions of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Species and Variettefl. By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. »Svo, 
cloth. 3s,6d. 

THE OKCHID-GEOWER'S MANUAL; 



Containing a Brief Description of upwards of Two Hondred and Sixty Orcfaidaceons Plant^ 
toother with Notices of their times of Flowering, and most approved Modes of Treatment, 
By BENJAMIN SAMUEL WILLIAMS. With a Coloured FrontlspieGe. Second Edition. 
Post evo.doth. 6«. 

WILLS — OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 'HOUSE- 

HOIiUWOBDS.' B7W.HENBT WILLS. FWt 8vo. dotb. St. 

WORNUM (R N.)— THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING. 

A Biographical and Critical Essay on Fainting and Painters of all Ttanes and many Places. 
By RALPH NICHOLSON WORNUM. Keq)er and Secretary. National Qalleiy. With 
numerous IllustrationB. Demy Svo.. doth. 20f. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF STYLES; 

An Introduction to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art By RALPH N. WOR- 
NUM. In royal 8vo. doth, with very many Illnstiatlons. Second Edition. 81; 

WEIGHT — A HISTOEY OP DOMESTIC MANNEES 

AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, M. A.. F.S.A., Hon. MJEU3.L^ 8cc. ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial 
Institute of France (Academie des Inscriptions et Belies Lettres). Illustrated t^ upwaids 
of 300 Engravings on Wood ; with Ulustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary 
Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Faibholt. F.S.A. In 
1 voL fcap. quarto, price 2l«., bound in an apprqpiiate ornamental cover. , 

WRIGHT (R)— THE LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 

ByR.WBIGHl\ In 1 voL demy 8vo., doth. I6f. 

y ONGE — THE LIFE OF FIELD-MAESHAL AETHUE, 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By CHARLES DUKE TONGE. With Portrait. Plans, and 
Maps. 2 vols. Svo. cloth. 40t. 

PARALLEL LIVES OF ANCIENT AKD 

MODERN HEROES, of Epaiokohdas, Ptnup or Macsdok, Gustavus Adolphus. asd 
F&EDBsicK THE Gbeat. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. Author of *A Histoiy of 
England.' &C. Small Svo. doth. 4«. 6d. 

ZOE'S BRAND ; a Novel. 

By the Author of *RecommeDded to Mercy.' 3 Tols. post 8V0., doth. l2.lU.ed. 
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BOORS FOR THE ^^ USE of SCHOOLS, 

ISSUED UNDEB THE ^^ \MJ ^^^ AUTHOBITY OP THE 

SCIENCE AND ART ^^^^L DEPABTMENT, 
SOUTH P^SI'^Pf KENSINGTON. 



THE CHABACTEBISTICS OF STTIiES. An Introdaotion 

to the Study of the History of Ornamental Art By RALPH N. WORNUM. Second 
Edition. In royal 8vo., with very many Illostrations. 8s. 

BnBCHETFS IiINE AB PBBSPECTIVB. By B. BIJBCHETT, 

Fifth Edition. FMtSvo. With Illustrations. 7f. 

BUBCHETOVS DEFINITIONS OF GEOMETBIT. 24mo. 
sewed. Third EdiUon. Prioe6<L 

BUBCHETT'S PBACTICAI. GEOMETBT. Fourth Edition. 

8T0. doth. Price 5«. 

DYCE'S EIjEMENTABT OUTUNES OF OBl^AMENT. 50 

Selected Plates, small folio, sewed. Price 6«. 

TEXT TO DTCE'S DBAWING BOOM. Fcap. 8vo. Price 6d. 
BEDGBAVE'S MANUAI. AN^D CATECHI8H ON COIiOUB. 

Second Edition. 24mo. sewed. Price 9d. 

BEDGBAVE ON THE NECESSIT7 OF FBINCIPIiES IN 

TEACHING DESIGN. Fcap. sewed. Price 6c2. 

A DIAGBAM TO XLLUSTBATE THE HABMONTOUS BE- 

LATIONS OF OOLOUR. Small folio. Price 9<i. 

PKQjT CIPIiES OF DECOBATIVE ABT. Folio, sewed. Price Is. 
IiINDIiEY'S SYMMETB7 OF VEGETATIOIT. 8vo. sewed. 

Price U. 

BOBINSON'S IiECTUBES ON THE MUSEUM. Fcap. sewed. 

Price 6(1. 

AN ALPHABET OF COIiOUB. Bedaoed from the works of 

Field, Hay. CbevreuiL 4to. sewed. Prices*. 
DIBECTION8 FOB II9TBODUCING EIiEMENTABY 

DRAWING IN SCHOOLS AND AMONG WORKMEN. Published at the request of 
the Society of Aris. SmaU 4to. cloth. Price 4«.6d. 

HiLUSTBATIONS TO 33E EMPLOYED IN THE FBAC- 

TICAL LESSONS ON BOfANT. Adapted to all classes. Prepared for the South Ken- 
siiigton Museum. By the REV. PROF. HENSLOW. Wfth IllustraUons. Post Sro. 
Price 6d . 

DBAWING FOB ELEMENTABT SCHOOLS : Being a Manufll 

of the Method of Teaching Drawing, specially adapted for the Use of Masters of NatJooal 
and Parochial Schools. By ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Head Master of the Chester Scbool 
of Art. Published under the sanction of the Science and Art Department of theCom- 

mlttee of Council of Education. Pbst 3yo. cloth. St. 

ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DBAWING ; or Practical 

Geometry. Plane and Solid, including both Orthographic and Perspective Prqjection. lUn^ 
trated by Sixty Plates, engraved by J. W. Lowry. from original drawings. By THOMi} 
BRADLEY, of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and Professor of Geometric 
Drawing at King's College, London. Published for the Committee of Comicil on Edncatl^ 
In Two Pftrts, oblong folio, cloth, 16*. each. 

LOirvox : phintxd bt w, oloitxs A2n> sovs, itaxfobd btbxst, axd oha&ikq cboss* 
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